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Aes is still a “neutral” country, but the 


question of whether she will remain so is no 

longer seriously doubtful. She must very 
soon be a belligerent. Neither President Wilson nor 
the German Government shows the slightest disposition 
to negotiate, and the latter has made it perfectly clear 
this week by various official and semi-official state- 
ments that it has counted the cost of American inter- 
vention and does not propose to limit its great “* block- 
ade ’’ experiment in any direction to meet American 
claims; American ships if they enter the forbidden 
area are to be sunk on sight if possible, even if they 
are convoyed by American warships. There is nothing 
to be surprised at in this; it is obvious that any, 
even the smallest, concession to America would stultify 
the whole campaign, and therefore no concession will 
be made. That being so, the happening of the event 
that will make America a belligerent is quite inevitable ; 
the surprising thing is that it has not happened yet. 


* * * 


A good many people are apparently inclined to regard 
the German policy in this matter as an example of 
sheer madness—the last and greatest of Germany’s 
blunders. We hope and believe that it will prove to 
be a blunder; but there is nothing in it of madness. 
On the contrary, it seems to us to be an unexceptionable 
piece of calculation and a new proof of the real ability 
with which, on the whole, her war policy is conducted. 
She knows that as things stand she is beaten on land and 
seg, complete military disaster is for her only a matter 
of time. Her armies may hold out for six months or 


eighteen months, but the ultimate result will be the 
same; there is not only no likelihood, there is no 
reasonable possibility, of a successful military defence 
against the combined attacks of the Allies. On the other 
hand, an unrestricted submarine campaign offers a 
certain real chance of success. There is every reason 
to suppose that the German Government regards it as 
a gamble, but on the whole definitely expects it to 
succeed ; to succeed, that is to say, in so restricting our 
supplies of food and raw materials that in a few months 
we should be obliged to come to terms. And this is 
by no means a foolish expectation, for if destruction 
could be maintained merely on the level of the past 
fortnight we should have either to win the war outright 
in the next few months or make peace. We could not 
face another winter. The German Government is 
therefore rightly seizing what is a real chance and 
literally its only chance. If the campaign succeeds the 
intervention of America will be of no consequence, since 
communications across the Atlantic will be practically 
severed. If it fails, then, in any case, all is lost; the 
only differences the unrestricted submarine campaign 
will then have made will be that America will be present 
at the Peace Conference, and that no section of the 
German people will be able to accuse their Government 
of having failed to use every means of victory. Con- 
siderations of humanity having once been thrown over- 
board, it is not easy to see how the German Government 
could have chosen any other policy than it has. 


* * * 


The weak point in the otherwise perfectly sound 
calculation of the Germans is, of course, their estimate 
of the resourcefulness of the British Navy. They 
doubtless reckoned that by surprising us with a cam- 
paign on an unprecedented scale they would make 
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it impossible for us to devise adequate defensive methods 
in time to be of any use; and for this hope, too, they 
had reasonable grounds, for there is no doubt that our 
successful crushing of the submarine campaign in 1915 
did give us a false sense of security which to some extent 
has been our undoing. We were not as well prepared 
navally for the present campaign as we ought to have 
been. There is reason to believe, however, that a 
great deal of ground has been caught up in the last two 
or three months, and that the Germans are destined 
to be disappointed once more in the hopes which they 
have placed in the submarine as a destructive weapon. 
We are allowed very little authentic information, but it 
is common knowledge that the events of the past week 
or two have been such as to make the British naval 
authorities very much more confident and optimistic 
than they were even last month. Lord Beresford 
cannot speak with official authority, but the belief 
which he expressed in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
that within six weeks or two months the submarine 
menace would once more be well in hand, is no doubt 
founded on something a good deal more solid than mere 
conjecture. 


* ok * 


It is early yet perhaps to be very optimistic on 
the subject of submarines, but the Allies are unquestion- 
ably entitled to regard military prospects in the West 
with the very highest degree of confidence. What the 
view of our Higher Command is was shown by the 
remarkable interview granted by Sir Douglas Haig this 
week to a group of French journalists. The Field- 
Marshal’s statements were exceedingly definite. A 
military decision will be reached this year ; the German 
front will be broken completely in many places ; our 
cavalry is waiting its chance so that the enemy’s retreat 
may be turned into a rout ; we shall go on right up to 
the total destruction of the German army. We confess 
to having read this interview with a certain regret. 
There is much to be said for the reticence which the 
Allied Commanders—in striking contrast to the Germans 
—have hitherto observed in the matter of anticipating 
their victories in print. We have not the least doubt 
that the interview was not of Sir Douglas Haig’s seeking 
and that it was a matter of duty and not at all of 
personal inclination with him that he should have 
announced his hopes and intentions in this way; but 
we could wish that it had not been considered necessary 


for him to do so. 
* Eo Sd 


It is certain, however, that the facts of the position 
are such as amply to justify everything Sir Douglas 
Haig said. The various minor operations which 
have been undertaken, especially on the British Front, 
during the recent spell of dry, cold weather have more 
than fulfilled the promise of the autumn. Apart from 
the numerous successful “ raids’ that have been 
carried out on all parts of the line, some really important 
work has been done on the Somme. The line has been 


pushed forward to an extent which amounts in the 
aggregate to what six months ago we should have 
reckoned a very substantial advance, and it is not 





merely so much ground but commanding points that 
have been gained. The number of prisoners captured 
runs altogether into thousands. Our troops have been 
uniformly successful; they have learnt that they can 
capture the trenches in front of them easily and at any 
moment, and the Germans have learnt the converse 
lesson. The contrast with the days of Hill 60 and the 
later Ypres fighting is very striking. We hear neither 
of hard fighting nor heavy losses. Doubtless both will 
come when what Sir Douglas Haig describes as our 
“* great offensive’ begins, but it is evident that the 
fundamental problem of how to make the defensive 
more costly than the offensive has been solved by 
the British as well as by the French. In many 
of the recent operations the number of unwounded 
German prisoners has alone exceeded the total British 


casualties. 
ok ok ok 


In these days when the official voice of Party in the 
House of Commons is silent it is necessary to look 
mainly to the Press for indications of how the political 
situation is shaping itself. Amongst such indications 
the recent violent attacks on the Opposition that have 
proceeded from the minor organs of the Northcliffe 
group are significant of a certain nervousness amongst 
the partisans of the present Government. They realise, 
apparently, that all is not well, and are acting on the 
sound military maxim that attack is the best means 
of defence. A further explanation suggests itself. The 
Northcliffe Press—unlike the Morning Post, which we 
should describe as a supporter, but not a partisan, of the 
Administration—is understood to favour the main- 
tenance of a “* National *’ Government after the war, 
with Mr. Lloyd George still at its head. But if this is 
to come about, it is necessary to drive in the thickest 
possible wedge between Mr. Lloyd George and his late 
colleagues ; for when all is said and done, he was politically 
much more at home with them than he is, or ever will 
be, with his Unionist colleagues. The tendency to 
re-union will be strong, and perhaps irresistible, unless 
it is counteracted by the creation of a much deeper 
breach than exists at present. By persistent attacks 
on the Liberal ex-Ministers associated with a glorification 
of the Premier, such a breach might be made. 


* aa “ 


The confident announcement that Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Committee has unanimously recommended 
the Government to adopt after the war a policy of 
‘“‘ Imperial Preference,” with a wide extension of British 
Customs duties, opens up a vista of controversy. Until 
we learn the details of the proposal it is impossible to 
judge how far such a policy, which can hardly avoid a 
deliberate increase in the cost of living, could be made 
acceptable, either to the three million Co-operative 
households (who probably did more than anyone else 
in 1903-6 to defeat Mr. Chamberlain), or to the four 
million Trade Unionists, who are already anxious about 
the prospective withdrawal of “ war advances ” of 
wages. There is, of course, every reason why we should 
endeavour to face the post-war situation with ¢#he 
fewest possible preconceptions, give an open-minded 
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consideration to the question of what is the best possible 
arrangement of Customs duties, and adopt whatever 
plan promises the most advantageous results all round. 
The problem is, however, much more complicated than 
the hasty Tariff Reformer imagines. Thus, the Labour 
Party may reasonably ask for an effective guarantee that 
“real wages” (Standard Rates translated into cost of 
living) shall not be reduced. What will be no less 
difficult to adjust will be the natural objections of 
France, and in lesser degrees Italy and Russia, to any 
new duties deliberately intended to reduce their exports 
to this country; and the economic peril to our own 
manufacturers, who will find their cost of production 
rising, and their hold on the neutral markets endangered 
for the advantage of Japan and the United States—not 
to mention Germany. 
* # % 


As we offered certain comments a week or two ago 
on the subject of the extensive sale of titles anticipated 
by the Morning Post, it is only fair to record in this 
place the fact that the belated list of New Year Honours 
which was issued this week contained no evidence that 
the anticipation was justified. There were no “ political” 
honours, and a more than usually large proportion of the 
names were those of men about whose deserts there 
could be no two opinions. It is open, of course, to 
the Morning Post to claim either that its protests have 
been justified by their suecess—which is what in effect 
it has claimed—or alternatively that the “ political ” 
honours which are destined to establish the fortunes of a 
new party organisation on a solid financial basis are 
being held over for two or three months, time being 
required for negotiations which, however fundamentally 
indelicate, are not altogether without delicacy. In the 
ordinary course of events the next Honours List will 
appear in May. 

* * * 


It is telegraphically reported that Mr. W. M. Hughes 
has sueceeded in forming a Coalition Government in 
Australia with the help of the Liberals, and that he has 
definitely decided to attend the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference in London. A correspondent, writing to us 
from Melbourne at the beginning of January, says: 
“In view of the possibility that some way will be found 
by which Mr. Hughes may come to London once more 
as ‘official’ representative of the Commonwealth, 
it is desirable that there shouldjbe no misapprehension 
as to the precise standing of the Australian Prime 
Minister at the present time. He is not only the head 
of the smallest of the three parties in the Common- 
wealth, but he is the object of a degree of political anti- 
pathy and suspicion which makes it impossible for him 
to speak with authority to the British Cabinet or to hold 
out any reasonable hope that the undertakings he gives 
in the name of Australia will be honoured by the 
Australian legislature. His great personal abilities 
remain, but his prestige for the time being is absolutely 
destroyed, and even the Liberal Party, which now for 
its own reasons maintains him in office, has neither 
personal nor political faith in him. He does not even 
hold a seat in Parliament which he can hope to retain. 


It is, indeed, impossible to say that he will stand in 
London in 1917 for anything but himself—plus the 
strong and unfaltering determination of this country 
that the coming peace shall make the events of 1914 
impossible of repetition. This ‘plus’ is, of course, 
important ; it does give Mr. Hughes as a virile exponent 
of it a certain status ; and so long as the British people 
realise that it is only the ‘ plus’ that counts, no harm 
will be done. Australia will settle its own account with 
its alert little ‘spell-binder’ on his return for the 
unescapable General Election.” 
* 3 3K 


In the list of New Year's Honours, few will have 
noticed the name on which the Government is perhaps 
most to be congratulated. The bestowal of a Knight- 
hood on Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose, of Caleutta, is 
a recognition both of distinguished and disinterested 
research, and of Indian science, which does credit to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Chamberlain. The remarkable 
series of delicate and ingenious experiments in plant 
physiology carried out by Dr. Bose—experiments 
pointing to something that for lack of better terms we 
must call a nervous, almost mental, life in the vegetable 
kingdom—are fairly well known, but have hardly yet 
perhaps brought him adequate public recognition. 
What is even more interesting is his foundation, with 
his life’s savings, of an independent Research Institute 
at Calcutta, where a group of Indian post-graduate 
students, admitted without fee and living on a pittance, 
will devote their lives to the newest methods of research 
in physiology and medicine. The Government of India 
is allocating considerably increased sums to University 
education. It is to be hoped that the encouragement 
of an Indian school of scientific research will not be 
overlooked. 

a * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “* The result of the 
North Roscommon election has again brought into 
prominence the question of the ‘ priest in politics.’ The 
Orange Press, in commenting upon the return of Count 
Plunkett, attempts in old-fashioned style to associate 
the Roman Church in Ireland with red ruin and the 
breaking-up of laws. A young cleric of modest station, 
Father Flanagan, who is described as the most forcible 
personality in modern Ireland, led Sinn Fein to victory 
in Roscommon. Young men, after hearing Father 
Flanagan speak, carried their elderly male relatives on 
their shoulders over miles of bogland to the polling 
booth ; easier work, he explained, than they would get 
in the trenches, for which Mr. Redmond’s policy destined 
them! But several priests supported the Redmondite 
candidate, nor are Father Flanagan’s politics those of 
the Bishop of the diocese. A tendency of the Irish 
priests to return to politics has to be noted, as witness 
the action of the Northern Bishops against Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal last summer and Dr. O’Dwyer's blows 
at Sir John Maxwell. Of course the Irish Catholic 
Church does not want Ireland to be separated from 
England. But no favours from the British Government 
would compensate for the growth of anti-clericalism 
among Nationalists; and if Ireland were to go wholly 
for Sinn Fein, no doubt the Church would follow.’’ 
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GOVERNMENT WITHOUT A 
CABINET 


N the formation of his Government Mr. Lloyd 

George made some remarkable departures from 

the system of Ministerial machinery evolved 

during the previous two centuries of British history. 
It seems not too early to inquire how they are working. 

Their central point is the abolition of the Cabinet. 
Down to last December every modern British Premier 
had ruled the country by the aid of a confidential 
council, and this council had three main features : 
(a) its membership comprised the responsible Parlia- 
mentary heads of all the great administrative depart- 
ments; (b) these heads met in it at short intervals 
and as a matter of course, in order to adjust their 
various aims and agree on a common policy; (c) they 
assumed a collective responsibility for the policy thus 
agreed upon. No such body exists to-day. The 
so-called “‘ War Cabinet ”’ is essentially a War Council, 
differing from the old War Council in that it does not 
include even the heads of the fighting departments, 
and thus the power to decide policy is almost wholly 
divorced from the responsibility for carrying it out. 
The original programme was that it should sit every day, 
and several times a day, and so find time not only to 
“run the war” but in its leisure moments to perform 
the Cabinet’s function of composing differences between 
the aims of the departments. But this has never 
been carried out. How far the “‘ War Cabinet ’’ meets 
every day we do not know, but its members notoriously 
do not—four out of the five have each spent a large 
part of their period of office out of London and away 
from each other. Consequently some other machinery 
had to be found to perform the abandoned functions 
of the old Cabinet, and to co-ordinate departmental 
action into a national policy. But for this only one 
unifying agency was left above the clash of departments 
—the person of the Prime Minister himself. The imme- 
diate effect (whether intended or not) of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s constitutional innovations was to make him a 
universal referee, without whose personal decision no 
differences between departments could be adjusted, 
and nothing done by any of them save at risk of occa- 
sioning fresh differences. 

The position thus devolving on the Premier carried 
exceptional powers. It was more or less what the 
people must mean who advocate dictatorship, if indeed 
they mean anything. But it was also a very laborious 
position. Had Mr. Lloyd George been a born adminis- 
trator, had he been habituated to grinding at his papers 
and sitting steadily at a table ten hours a day, the task 
might even then have been beyond him. But this sort 
of industry has never been among his gifts. Few states- 
men have climbed so high or cut such a figure in the 
field of legislation, who have shown in their successive 
offices such a constitutional incapacity for dull hard 
work. The outcome could not be in doubt. Either the 


work would not get done, and the departments would 
soon be at sixes and sevens; or Mr. Lloyd George would 
have soon to invent some new machinery on which 
to devolve his burden. In this way there came into 
being the new secretariats—that attached to the War 


Cabinet, on which the duties of co-ordination seem to 
be specially laid, and that attached to the Prime 
Minister, the so-called “ garden suburb,” whose business 
it seems to be to suggest new policies, and incidentally 
to scour the departments in search of them behind the 
backs of the responsible administrators. In essence 
both secretariats are the same; they are attempted 
extensions of the Prime Minister’s personality; and 
they would probably gain by being fused as far as 
possible into one body. 

So far it cannot be said that the results show well. 
The cases of mutual disregard, of discord, or of over- 
lapping, that have revealed themselves during the past 
two months between the Food Control Department, 
the Board of Agriculture, the War Office, the Ministry of 
National Service, and the Ministry of Munitions, are 
of a flagrancy and persistence hardly possible under the 
old Cabinet system. With the cessation of their 
regular Cabinet meetings, Ministers have gone far to 
lose the sense of collective responsibility ; not only are 
some of them at no pains to disguise their disapproval 
of policies forced through by their fellows, but others 
again commit themselves strongly to highly controver- 
sial programmes without apparently troubling in the 
least whether the Government has authorised the 
committal. Although old party or personal ties remain 
in foree between various members of the Ministry, the 
tie of membership itself seems a slender one. The 
conventional term “colleagues’’ sounds almost a 
misnomer where, so far as the public can discern, no 
true collegium is formed between them. They look 
more like a collection of the individual holders of 
disparate offices, individually subordinated to the 
Prime Minister. Neither he nor his “‘ War Cabinet ” 
nor his secretariats have been visibly successful in making 
a team of them; on the contrary, the weeks, as they 
pass, show less and not more co-ordination between 
their miscellaneous doings. And this is at a time when 
co-ordination is of more than usual importance ; when, 
indeed, a large part of the problem of policy is to find 
a satisfactory balance between the conflicting claims 
of the Army and half-a-dozen other “ essential” 
services in such matters as man-power, steel, shipping, 
and transport, or between the interests of the producer 
and the consumer in the matter of food-supply. 

But, it may be rejoined, the system of secretariats is 
too new to be judged ; when it is in full working it will 
clear up the muddle. We hope that it may, but see 
reasons for supposing that it will not. The idea from 
which it starts is not a bad one. The Premiership does, 
in our judgment, require such an extension of its holder's 
personality as only an organised Prime Minister's 
Department can give. It seems a mere survival and an 
anachronism, that down to last December the Premier 
as such had no assistance but that of the private secre- 
taries charged with making his personal engagements. 
The need is the greater because the measure of depart- 
mental co-ordination, which in Mr. Gladstone’s time 
used to be performed by the Treasury, has since then 
fallen pretty completely into abeyance. But in creating 
his secretariats Mr. Lloyd George has made the double 
mistake of giving them too large a réle and manning them 
with a personnel of insufficient standing even for the réle 
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that they might have legitimately undertaken. Their 
functions should not have been in any sense a substitute 
for those formerly discharged by the Cabinet; they 
eannot do anything which efficiently replaces that 
regular meeting and consultation between the respon- 
sible heads of the departments. Their business was 
rather to increase the efficiency of the Prime Minister 
as the Cabinet’s head, by digesting his masses of material 
for him. And for this there was needed not a bevy of 
clever young men without commanding weight, poli- 
ticians, journalists, or young ex-administrators, but two 
or three of the ablest and most experienced heads to be 
obtained from the very top of the Civil Service ; pos- 
sibly acting during war-time in a definite relation with 
an inner Cabinet of leading statesmen, such as invariably 
exists in these cases, whether formally advertised or not. 

Perhaps things may gravitate round to this. We were 
sorry to see Mr. Bonar Law last Tuesday disposed to 
treat the new system as an infallible dogma, and ticket 
off every criticism of it as implying a vote of non- 
confidence. It would be wiser to treat it frankly for 
what it is, an interesting experiment; and to bear in 
mind that every one of Mr. Lloyd George's political 
experiments in the past has needed much profound 
modification before it could be got to work. We, on 
our part, should not for a moment suggest that the old 
Cabinet system was one of unalterable perfection. Some 
of its features—e.g., the absence of minutes—were sheer 
anachronisms, and contrary to all the requirements of 
modern business. Yet it did represent the fruit of much 
evolution, and that can seldom be improved on by a 
root-and-branch change during the distractions of a 
national emergency. 


THE MIND OF THE EMPLOYER 


HE longer the war lasts, the nearer, and also the 
graver, becomes the problem of the industrial 
reorganisation that must follow the war. And 

this problem has two aspects. There are those who see 
in it primarily a material question—so much capital 
destroyed, so many producers killed, Europe devastated, 
neutrals enriched, and competition everywhere so 
sharpened as to reduce us all to the barest subsistence. 
In this country, at any rate, we can see the other aspect 
—what we may call the psychological problem of how to 
get all classes into such a state of mind as will enable 
them to organise to the best advantage the very con- 
siderable industrial resources that will still be available 
in these Islands. In particular, we are concerned about 
the temper in which Capital and Labour will face the 
very serious difficulties that must present themselves in 
the gigantic “‘ General Post” of half the entire wage- 
earning population of Great Britain that will follow on 
demobilisation. Organised Labour revealed its mind 
and presented its programme for industrial reorganisation 
at the recent Labour Party Conference at Manchester, 
when the newspapers, unfortunately, chose rather to 
report the more exciting discussions about the politics 
of the war. Now we have what is, in effect, a counter- 
manifesto in the form of the Annual Report of the 
Em y mel Parliamentary Council, purporting to set 
forth the policy of the capitalist entrepreneur. We are 
sometimes en by amiable optimists to believe 
that the camaraderie of the trenches is going, of itself, to 





transform our industrial relations, and ensure in the 
factory a cessation of suspicion and strife. Let us see, 
therefore, what we can from the Employers’ Parliamen- 
“ee of the mind of the employer. 

e “ first thing to be done,” we learn, on the autho- 
rity of Lord Lamington, is to repeal the Trade Disputes 
Act, in order to make impossible any widespread 
strikes. The “ pre-war conditions ” of Trade Unionism, 
which the Government and Parliament definitely pro- 
mised to restore (and which, by the way, a large pro- 
— of the employers belonging to the Council must, 

y signing Government contracts, have individually 

— themselves to restore), are not to be restored. 
he reasons against keeping our pledges in this case are, 
we are told, “ obvious and incontrovertible,” and some 
** saner regulations with respect to labour and industry ” 
are to be substituted, the nature of which we may gather 
from the hint that they are to be “ strictly” enforced. 
The “ demoralisation of the workman all round,” which 
has been caused by “the Labour Unions,” must 
be stopped. “ Here expediency alone should dictate 
wisdom, since a persistence in the old foolish courses will 
end in “bankruptcy and national ruin.” Meanwhile, 
Parliament and the Government, having made strikes 
illegal and given up all idea of fulfilling their pledges of 
the restoration of Trade Union conditions—leaving the 
employers, apparently, free to break up Trade Unionism 
by whatever schemes of “ profit-sharing’’ or “* co-part- 
nership” they choose—are to restrict themselves hence- 
forth to “ purely political issues.” Ministers and legisla- 
tors will learn with relief that no further action by them is 
uired. The whole series of ‘‘Acts meddling and inter- 
fering with the management and conduct of nearly all 
the trades and industries in the Kingdom . . . restricting 
the freedom of capital”—the Factory Acts being 
specifically instanced—have, we are told, been adminis- 
tratively “‘ swept away with a ruthlessness which was a 
curious comment upon their supposed beneficence.” 
Workpeople are now free to work as long as the employer 
requires. ‘‘ There must be no return to the past in this, 
any more thanin other connections.’’ Municipal autho- 
rities, like the Government Departments, must be “ re- 
stricted to purely political ” affairs. Especially are they 
to be prevented from doing anything with regard to 
housing, which must be left entirely to “ that private 
enterprise which up to 1914 had adequately supplied all 
the housing wants of the community ”’(!). In short, these 
employers propose, as their programme of reconstruc- 
tion, a shameless repudiation, not only of specific pledges, 
but also of the whole course of social organisation for the 
past half-century, and a reversion to the extreme rigour 
of the game of anarchical individual competition— 
always protecting private property—and the abandon- 
ment of the labourer to just whatever conditions of 
existence the strategic position of the capitalist may 
enable him to impose. 

Now it would, of course, be unfair to assume that all 
British employers share the sentiments and endorse the 
ee per pe of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, a 

y of which we do not overrate the importance. But 
it is to be noted that its Executive Committee, which is 
personally responsible for this report, is wholly made up 
of employers, and includes leading representatives of the 
Shipping Federation, the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, the Federation of Master Printers, the National 
Federation of Merchant Tailors, the Association of 
Glass Bottle Manufacturers, the Farmers’ Federation and 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Moreover, it 
does not need any widespread personal acquaintance 
with the engineering and shipbuilding employers on the 
Clyde and on the North-East Coast, with the coalowners 
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and colliery managers of South Wales, and with the 
administrators of some of the largest enterprises in the 
Midlands now engaged in the manufacture of munitions, 
to have forced on one’s attention the fact that feelings 
and aspirations similar to those expressed by the Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Council are extremely prevalent 
among employers. 

We want to say, very seriously—not to the Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Council, which we know to be 
beyond our arguments, but to every responsible captain 
of industry throughout the Kingdom—that if this is to 
be the mind of the employer, this country is coming face 
to face with the longest, fiercest and most widespread 
industrial strife that it has ever, in its darkest moments, 
imagined. Such a policy as is here outlined amounts to 
a declaration of war, not only on the Trade Union Move- 
ment with its 4,000,000 of members and its £6,000,000 
of accumulated funds, but also on the whole wage- 
earning class, whom it seeks to throw back to the con- 
dition of the “ hungry ’forties.” To propose what will 
everywhere be remembered as the “ Great Betrayal ” of 
a refusal to restore the Trade Union conditions that the 
workmen patriotically laid aside, without any offer to the 
Trade Unions of something that they will accept as at 
least an equivalent—coupling this Great Betrayal, 
indeed, with explicit proposals to put down strikes by 
law, repeal the protective sections of the Factory, Mines 
and Merchant Shipping Acts, and stop all remedial 
action by the Municipalities—amounts to such a political 
absurdity, at a moment when the electoral franchise is 
about to be more effectively democratised than even the 
Chartists expected, that we may seem to be hardly war- 
ranted in discussing it. The officials of the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council are fully conscious, though those 
who support them by subscriptions may not be, of their 
powerlessness to influence either the House of Commons 
or the Cabinet to any drastic reaction in Parliamentary 
legislation. What is serious, however, is that, so far as 
Trade Unionism is concerned, and the reorganisation of 
the conditions of the factory, the report of the Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Council does, we regret to say, 
put definitely into words what a very large number of 
employers are vaguely feeling. They have no present 
intention of fulfilling, in their factories, their written 
pledges to restore the practices and conditions that pre- 
vailed before the war. What is worse, they show no sign 
of thinking out in detail any appropriate equivalent, of 
— value to the workman and to his Trade Union, 
which they could offer as an alternative for the honour- 
able fulfilment of their undertakings. Some of them, 
. indeed, have let out, in one or other way, that they are, 
on the contrary, looking forward to a great slump in 
wages and Trade Union influence, when the demoralised 
rush for situations sets in on demobilisation; or at 
least they are contemplating an instant withdrawal of 
those War Bonuses and War Advances that were given 
(as they conveniently forget) not for the duration of the 
war, but in respect of the abnormal conditions produced 
by the war. Unless and until the cost of living returns 
to a pre-war level—which will certainly not be for years 
—any stoppage of the War Bonuses and War Advances 
will be, and will be resented as, a mere reduction of 
wages. All this, as it seems to us, reveals a state of mind 
in the employer which is of extreme gravity. Unless 
those among the employers who have more sense of the 
danger of industrial war—and there are other organisa- 
tions of employers which are vastly more important 
than the Employers’ Parliamentary Council—think out 
some better programme, and place it authoritatively 
before the world, the alarm and suspicion that are now 


spreading among the workmen will go on increasing, 
and the task of finding a solution for our industrial 
difficulties will become more and more onerous. 


The 





Gevernment will eventually have to cut the Gordian knot 
—and with an inflamed industrial electorate it will not 
be the employers who will gain by more legislation ; nor, 
as the Miners’ Federation has taught us, by the executive 
action evoked by any general stoppage of industry. 


OF PROGRESS 
INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
T* Indian Civil Service now not only carries out 


THE LINES IN 


but in the main directs the policy of the Govern- 

ment of India. Both in the Executive Council of 
Supreme Government of India and in the Executive Councils 
of the local governments of the Presidencies this Service has 
a predominant voice. This system of government by a 
foreign Civil Service had formerly great advantages. The 
average standard of intelligence, industry and honesty in 
the Service was fairly high, and the interests of the Service 
rarely coincided or clashed with those of any particular 
class, caste or creed in India. Even the English merchant 
had no very strong hold on its affections. Thus its opinions 
on the majority of Indian questions were unbiassed by 
personal or class interests, and it was not uncommon to 
find Civil Servants championing in India doctrines which 
their brothers were denouncing as anathema at home. 
Further, besides being in a position to form opinions without 
prejudice, the Service was in a position to act on them 
without fear. There was no organised or articulate opposi- 
tion ready to attack. 

In some respects the advantages in the rule of a y= 
Civil Service remain to this day, but in two points the 
position has changed notably. The class of educated Indians 
is to-day a formidable rival to the Indian Civil Service 
in the competition both for the more well-paid, dignified 
and responsible posts in and under Government and for the 
right and power to direct policy. Hence comes a tendency 
to mutual dislike and distrust. It is not only that there 
is competition, but that in deciding between rival claimants 
the Indian Civil Service often occupies the invidious position 
of judge in its own cause. It is evident that so long as the 
present system of government continues, feelings on this 
point must tend to grow more and more embittered. 

The other change is that the Indian Civil Service dare no 
longer act on the opinions it has formed where these come 
into conflict with the wishes of any powerful section of the 
community. A native government can often put through 
an unpopular measure because it has always a considerable 
body of thick-and-thin supporters behind it, besides the 
few theorists who approve the measure on its merits. The 
greater the clamour against a measure, the stouter the sup- 
— given to a native government by its loyal adherents. 

ut a foreign government can reckon on no such support. 
It has no thick-and-thin supporters, only a certain number 
of candid friends, and the few who favour its proposals on 
their merits must be excused if they think twice before 
risking their influence with their countrymen by supporting 
a foreign government against the popular voice. Hence it 
follows that once public opinion has learnt to speak, no 
foreign government will risk forcing through an unpopular 
measure, except in a matter vital to its own safety. This 
is true not only of measures generally unpopular, such as 
increases in taxation, but also of measures which affect a 
class or interest which has learnt how to gain an audience for 
its protests. ! , 
ow, the public opinion of educated India has certainly 
found expression, and, what is more, it can awaken echoes 
throughout a great part of uneducated India. To maintain 
its own position a foreign government has to excite as much 
ill-will as it cares to think of. How can it find the courage 
to excite more in order to put through contentious measures 
in the teeth of vested interests which have learnt how to 
work up a popular agitation? The government knows 
that there are the seditious organisations ever waiting for 
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the chance which an unpopular measure offers to spread their 
doctrines further afield. As a result the Indian governments 
tend more and more to take the line of least resistance and 
to shirk all serious undertakings. 

Now the education of India al progressed far enough to 
bring into view the possibility of some vitally important 
reforms touching the social customs of the people and the 
conditions in which they live. All such reforms are, of 
course, highly contentious, and a foreign government dare 
not meddle with them. Again, the wealth of the country 
has now increased sufficiently to justify a bold policy of 
development. Such a policy must mean some sacrifices 
in the present for the sake of future gains. A foreign govern- 
ment dare not raise taxation or call for any other sacrifice 
except in case of necessity. So it seems that the time must 
soon come when the government of Indian Civil Service will 
be weighed in the balance and found wanting, whether 
regard is had to its hold on the confidence of India or to the 
measures ‘which it has taken to promote India’s welfare. 
It is time, therefore, to consider what can be substituted 
for this system of government. 

The majority of educated Indians will say : ‘* India should 
be allowed to govern herself as the great colonies do.” 
Is India, then, already ready for Colonial self-government ? 
The answer is, I think, “No.” The arguments advanced 
in support of this answer are well known, but it is worth 
while to restate them so that they may be re-examined and 
tested. I state only those which seem to me to have 
substance in them. 

In India the proportion of men of intelligence and educa- 
tion sufficient to enable them to take any share in the 
government of the country is still appallingly small. This 
is due to the backwardness of education. But matters 
cannot be mended in a year or two by a compulsory educa- 
tion Bill. It may be possible, and it may be a good thing, 
to make every child in India go to school till he is ten (the 
average school-leaving age of that portion of the Indian 
lower classes which goes to school at all). But though a 
man may thus have acquired ability to read and write his 
own name, he is little nearer to the standard of education 
which enables him to exercise any real control upon those 
set in authority over him and to make them his servants 
instead of his masters. Moreover, the government of India 
is a task of remarkable difficulty. Distances in India are 
measured not by hundreds but by thousands of miles, 
and population not by millions but by hundreds of millions. 
The standard of living throughout the greater part of the 
country leaves little or no margin over the bare minimum 
necessary to support life. The bulk of the crops which yield 
this bare minimum are entirely dependent on a variable 
rainfall. In great tracts the whole population lives the life 
and thinks the thoughts of primitive man. A country 
so placed must have an efficient and economical govern- 
ment. It cannot afford the inefficiency, disorganisation, 
waste and corruption in its government which wealthier 
and more homogeneous nations may and do sometimes 
tolerate. Unless we attribute superhuman virtue to the 
educated Indian we must recognise that a government 
composed of, and elected by, Indians is not likely at present 
to prove efficient in governing India. Such a government 
would be an oligarchy exposed to many temptations which 
the foreign bureaucracy of to-day is sp The Indian 
oligarch would not only be interested in maintaining for his 
own lifetime the power and prestige of the oligarchy ; he 
would look forward to potion for his children under its 
wing. He would expect it to feed his poor relatives. His 
friend the Commissioner of X has found a place for his 
second cousin, and he in return will think it only proper 
to provide a suitable salary for the Commissioner’s wife’s 
gteat-nephew. He hears ugly rumours of the behaviour of 
a Forest Officer under his supervision. But if he looked too 
closely into the matter, might not the Forest Officer's 
brother-in-law, who is head of the Abkari Department, 
take a less lenient view of the undeniable incompetence of 
his father-in-law, the Abkari sub-inspector? Again, the 
Indian oligarchy would include the bureaucrat, the politician, 
and the capitalist. The Indian bureaucrat and the Indian 
politician would be in close sympathy with the Indian 





capitalist who is in a position to do favours and disfavours 
to them and to their friends and relatives. Lastly, a great 
part of the Indian oligarchy would be composed of one 
caste which has peculiar and far-reaching privileges not 
always compatible with the welfare of the community as a 
whole. This caste, the Brahmin, still retains a great share 
of its old monopoly of education, and it is fortified in its 
monopoly by the religion of the people. A rich, charitable 
and religious Indian of a low caste will give his money not 
to educate poor boys of his own caste, but to educate poor 
Brahmins, not because he loves Brahmins, but because he 
has been taught that a gift to Brahmins is the sounder 
investment. However enlightened and public-spirited indi- 
vidual Brahmins may be (and they have a fair claim to rank 
as the aristocracy of India), it can hardly be doubted that 
the caste, as a whole, would use its position in the oligarchy 
to continue and increase its ascendancy. There is no doubt 
that the Mohammedans and the lower Hindu castes think 
that the alternative to English rule is a Brahmin oligarchy, 
and there is no other fact which does more to assure support 
to the English rule. 

Next comes the question of the Army and the maintenance 
of union and peace in India. Is the Army to be under 
Imperial or Indian control? If the former, who is todecide 
the size of the force to be maintained, and who is to provide 
the money to pay for it? Even if this difficulty could be 
adjusted without fatal friction, an intolerable position 
would arise if the Imperial Army had to be used to support 
a government whose proceedings the Empire might heartily 
dislike and distrust. The Army must,then, be Indian and 
under Indian control. If so, is there sufficient guarantee 
for the continuance of unity and peace in India? Ex 
hypothesi one of the two forces of union in India will have 
disappeared, i.e., the common feeling of the educated Indian 
toward a foreign domination which no longer exists. There 
remains the common English education of the educated. 
Would this be strong enough to overcome the forces of dis- 
union? They are strong and numerous. Differences 
of wealth between province and province so great that 
the rich tracts would fear taxation for the benefit of the 
poor, and the r would complain of neglect through the 
selfishness of the rich. Differences of political system and 
tradition. The native States with their proud hereditary 
monarchies side by side with the mixed Geseenatetiie and 
parliamentary system of “ British India ” where the fluent 
and argumentative lawyer would be the most prominent, if 
not the most powerful figure. How would such neighbours 
compose their differences ? There are many important and 
delicate questions involving rights of real value that might 
arise between them. Take, for instance, the case of a great 
river flowing from a native State to British India. Such 
rivers already irrigate hundreds of thousands of acres, and 
modern engineering makes it possible to throw new dams 
across them so that they can irrigate new tracts. But who 
shall decide how far the new dam may be allowed to prejudice 
the rights of the older irrigation systems? In years of 
scarcity, when there is not enough for both systems, will the 
new dam be opened to let the water pass down to the old 
dam? The settlement of such questions is even now a 
matter of great difficulty under the British rule. How 
would they be settled were that rule withdrawn? Add 
differences of race, religion, caste civilisation, language 
and history, and we sce that the maintenance of the unity 
of India cannot be left to the play of internal forces. 

If, then, complete self-government cannot be given at once, 
how should the present system be modified ? By increasing 
the powers of the Le islative Councils or by increasing the 
elective element in them? Not much advance could be 
made in these directions without putting the Legislative 
Councils in the position to assert complete control over the 
executive, and thus obtain that complete self-government 
which has been held to be inexpedient. More is to be hoped 
from the direct appointment of Indians to be membets of 
the Executive Councils. A few such appointments have 
already been made, and they have been on the whole suc- 
cessful. The Executive Councils now are constituted in 
the main of: (1) Indian Civil Servants; (2) Englishmen 
brought out from home specially to serve on the Councils ; 
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(8) selected Indians. The first ingredient is the largest, 
and the last the smallest. Indian Civil Servants might now 
be excluded from the Councils, and the Councils might be 
composed entirely of the other two ingredients. The 
Indians should be selected as they are now for their ability, 
their character and their influence with their countrymen, 
care being taken not to put a premium either on blustering 
agitation or on subserviency. You will have to get your 
Indians by selection as at present. If you leave it to elec- 
tion you may get too often either the dangerous extremist, 
or (more likely) the nice but sentimental old gentleman, 
or the pledge-bound politician. The Englishmen should 
be chosen not as a reward for minor political services, or 
for proved incapacity in home posts, but for width of view 
and width of experience. The Indian Civil Service and 
European experts should continue as at present to hold a 
considerable number of the responsible posts under govern- 
ment. This would be necessary to prevent the evils of a 
pure Indian bureaucracy. In Executive Councils thus 
composed of Englishmen fresh from home and Indians, 
the advantage of experience would be with the Indians, 
and they would in practice have the direction of the policy 
of government in Indian affairs. The Englishmen would 
act chiefly as advisers on matters in which Indian experience 
is limited, as mediators in cases where Imperial and Indian 
interests clashed, and as guardians of fair play when opposing 
Indian interests came into collision. With the direction of 
the policy of government in Indian hands the majority 
of Indians might be expected to strive for and to take pride 
in the success of the government’s policy instead of feeling 
a natural illicit pleasure in its failure. Leading Indians 
would feel when advocating a measure that they might one 
day be responsible for putting it in practice. This would 
have a steadying influence on many, and would tend to 
keep their eyes on the facts as they are. Again, the posses- 
sion by Indians of the chief executive posts in the State 
would react on the attitude adopted Englishmen to 
Indians throughout India. The possession by the Indian 
of the Parliamentary power of criticising and obstructing 
only tends to aggravate the Englishman’s annoyance with 
the educated Indian and the resulting badness of his manners 
towards him. To the Indian in possession of executive 
power the Englishman finds it necessary to be polite. Where 
liteness is substituted for discourtesy, liking often follows 
isliking. Lastly, the Empire would have the advice and 
co-operation of the best men in India in the delicate and 
dangerous task of raising {India’s status from that of 
a servant to that of a partner. 

To sum up: there are six possible post-war programmes 
for dealing with the Indian Government system :— 

1. No change. Most Irishmen are agreed that what ails Ireland is a 
continued excess of opportunities for criticism and a continued absence 
of responsibility for action. These are exactly the privileges which 
India now enjoys The result of ‘‘ no change” should therefore be 
another Ireland, with three hundred million Irish. Worrid thought ! 

2. Full self-government. Probable result: war internal and 
external, with a reversion to the famine period. It is just possible 
this programme might bring prosperity, but the risk is appalling. 

8 and 4. Increased elective representation on the Legislative Councils 
with no change of powers, or increased powers to the Councils with 
no change in the elective representation. Both these measures mean 
merely an increase in the opportunities for criticism, with a continued 
absence of responsibility for action. Result: Ireland again. Her 
coming will be delayed for a few years by the appearance of action. 
But when she comes she will be Ireland aggravated. 

5. Increased powers of the Legislative Councils with increased 
elective representation. Result :- a tug-of-war between the Executive 
and the islative. Then if the Executive wins we may expect 
Ireland ; if the Legislative wins we may expect war. 

6. The main weight in the Executive Councils to be given to selected 
Indians. Result: uncertain. Query: Would No. 6 be accepted by 
Indian opinion as a sufficient advance for the time? Answer : 
Probably not, unless linked with fairly extensive concessions of a 
different nature—e.g., Fiscal autonomy for India. Elected Indians 
to act as advisers to the Secretary of State in London. Increase in 
the number of nominated Indians at the expense of the number of 
nominated English officials in the Legislative Councils ; some increase 
in the number of responsible and well-paid posts held by Indians ; 
more careful arrangements for training young Indians at home for 
the scientific genase in India ; improvement of status to Indian 
Army officers. Repeal of clauses in Acts which differentiate between 
Indian and European—e.g., clauses in the Arms Act and the Criminal 
Procedure code. Increased powers to local self-governing bodies, with 


an increase in the elective element on these. 


All these concessions would be beneficial. On the other hand 
it is to be hoped that no one will support the demand for a 
total repeal of the Arms Act, or for permission to volunteer. 
As to the Arms Act, common sense will show that there are 
few countries in the world where the possession of arms can 
safely be left unregulated. As to volunteering, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to the history of the various volunteer move- 
ments in Ireland. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF IRISH 
NATIONALISM 


Il. 


“ HAT! Was there ever any general King of all 
W Ireland? I never heard it before,” exclaims 
one of the speakers in Edmund Spenser’s famous 
dialogue about the state of Ireland in the time of Elizabeth. 
It was the work of Henry II. and his successors to smash 
beyond repair so much of national unity as was symbolised 
by the High-Kingship, and to foment disunion among the 
Irish princes. English policy in Ireland during this period 
was admirably summed up by a Bishop of Waterford who, 
on being asked by King Edward I. why certain contentions 
between Irish chieftains were not suppressed, replied that 
“In policy he thought it expedient to wink at one knave 
cutting off another, and that would save the King’s coffers 
and purchase peace to the land; whereat the King smiled 
and bid him return to Ireland.” It would probably have 
done Ireland little harm to be invaded and conquered. It 
did her infinite harm to have a conqueror who, so far from 
ultimately identifying himself with the inhabitants of the 
country, maintained his position by setting them at each 
other’s throats. And it was not only the original Irish 
who were a prey to these divisions. The English invaders 
were equally turbulent after the medieval fashion. They 
fought among each other like cats or Greek cities. Nor 
were they allowed to settle down on terms of friendship 
with the Irish. Immediately they showed signs of doing so, 
a law was passed thundering penalties against conduct so 
‘* degenerate.”” Thus English rule came to Ireland not as 
an aid, but as a hindrance to the development of a modern 
civilisation. Lecky put the case in a few words : 

Like a spear-point embedded in a living body, it inflamed all around 
it and deranged every vital function. It prevented the gradual 
reduction of the island by some native Clovis, which would necessarily 
have taken place if the Anglo-Normans had not arrived, and, instead 
of that peaceful and almost silent amalgamation of races, customs, 
laws, and languages which took place in England, and which is the 
source of many of the best elements in English life and character, 
the two nations remained in Ireland for centuries in hostility. 


This does not mean, however, that the Irish were not able 
again and again to rally in an attempt to recover their 
lands and liberties. They called in Edward Bruce, the 
brother of Robert Bruce, and crowned him King Edward I. 
of Ireland in 1316, in spite of the Pope’s threat to excom- 
municate all who sided with him. Under Bruce, they 
defeated the Anglo-Normans in more than one battle in 
the following two years, at the end of which, owing to his 
folly and impatience, he was overwhelmed, and his head 
cut off and salted and sent to the English King. 

In the Middle Ages and up till the time of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell and William III., Irishmen made many attempts 
to re-assert their liberties. One pictures Ireland as 4 
nation continually struggling to her feet and continually 
bludgeoned into impotence again. England issued edict 
after edict against her laws, her customs, her language, 
her education and her trade, but inall these matters Ireland 
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almost held her own until the coming of the Tudors. 
Richard II., when he was a candidate for the Holy Roman 
Empire, was jeered at because he could not even subdue 
Ireland at his doors. He made two attempts to do so, 
and, while he was absent in Ireland, he lost the English 
throne. English law, soon after, was powerless thirty 
miles outside Dublin. Irish traders were meanwhile sending 
their wares to all the ports of Europe, and Irish scholars 
seeking learning at all the Universities. English colonists 
were forbidden to trade with Irishmen, but the prohibition 
was a dead letter. Irishmen desiring education were for- 
bidden by a law of Henry IV.’s time to go to “ the schools 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or elsewhere,” but this law, too, 
failed in its object. The Irish tendency for—in a modern 
phrase—complete national self-expression was too powerful 
to be restrained by edicts. Perhaps the most remarkable 
triumph of the national spirit during the medizval period 
was the Irishising of the English settlers. De Burgho 
began to call himself MacWilliam, Bermingham to call him- 
self MacFerris, De Exeter MacJordan, Nangle MacCostelloe, 
and so on, exchanging Norman for Irish names. It was a 
symbolic act in the fourteenth century when the leaders of 
the Burkes took off their Norman dress and arms in 
sight of the King’s army at Athlone and dressed 
themselves instead in the saffron robes of Irish chief- 
tains. The English settlers, indeed, were as ready as the 
Irish themselves on occasion to assert their independence 
of England. They insisted time and again that their Par- 
liament was independent of the English Parliament. In 
1408, for instance, they resolved “ that the statutes made in 
England should not be of force in this Kingdom, unless they 
were allowed and published in this Kingdom by Parliament.” 
Thus we see two races growing up in Ireland with converging 
ideals. Fusion between the races was, but for outside 
interference, inevitable. England alienated her own colon- 
ists in Ireland by treating them with the same suspicion and 
harshness with which she treated the Irish. This was 
especially so after the English in Ireland, siding with the 
White Rose against the Red, accepted first Lambert Simnel 
and then Perkin Warbeck as their King. Henry VIL, in 
disgust, sent over Sir Edward Poynings in 1494 to wreck the 
independence of the Anglo-Irish Parliament. The passing 
of “ Poynings’ Law,” which forbade the Irish Parliament 
to originate laws without the consent of the English King and 
Privy Council, is a hated event in Irish constitutional history. 
In spite of this blow to Anglo-Ireland, however—partly, 
perhaps, as a distant result of it—the next great Irish rebel 
was a member of the English colony. The rebellion of 
Silken Thomas in 1584 was a FitzGerald rebellion. Seven 
years later, Henry VIII., feeling the need of strengthening 
his authority, called the Irish Parliament together to sanction 
his adoption of the title “‘ King of Ireland ” in place of the 
title “ Lord of Ireland,” hitherto assumed by English mon- 
archs. The Bill authorising this was read to the Parliament 
both in English and in Irish—evidence of the extent to 
which the Irish had reconquered Ireland since the time of 
Henry II. It was the first time, indeed, the native Irish 
had been invited to attend the Parliament. This use of the 
Irish language, unfortunately, was almost the last courtesy 
the Tudors paid to the conquered nation. 

It was not, as some people seem to think, a passion for 
Protestantism that dictated the Tudor policy in Ireland. 
The Tudors were more eager to destroy the language and 
liberties than to save the souls of the Irish. Queen Mary 
(from whose persecutions English Protestants fled to Catholic 
Ireland for safety) was as hostile to everything Irish as her 
father had been. It was in her reign that a law was passed 
which flooded Ireland with debased money which was for- 
bidden to be circulated in England—an obviously destructive 
blow to Irish trade. She also carried on her father’s policy 


of denying the traditional right of the Irish people to share 
in the ownership of their lands, or to elect their chiefs, who 
were turned (with considerable flattery) into hereditary 
English barons. Every Irish custom, whether of dress or 
speech, was soon proscribed, and in Elizabeth’s reign it 
became an offence to good men for an Irishman to be alive. 
I will not quote Nationalist historians in regard to the orgy 
of massacre and plunder and destruction which Elizabeth 
and her Ministers let loose on Ireland. English and pro- 
English historians are sufficiently emphatic as to the agonies 
that then laid waste the country in a manner that can 
scarcely be paralleled outside Armenia. Lecky declares that 
“ the suppression of the native race . . . was carried on with 
a ferocity which surpassed that of Alva in the Netherlands, 
and has seldom been exceeded in the page of history.” “ Sir 
Peter Carew,” writes Froude, “has been seen murdering 
women and children, and babies that had scarcely left the 
breast.”” Sir Humfrey Gilbert, another leading Englishman 
of the time, was, Froude goes on to say, not a bad man, but, 
in making war on the Irish, he “ regarded himself as dealing 
rather with savage beasts than with human beings, and when 
he tracked them to their dens he strangled their cubs and 
rooted out the entire broods.” And these instances are 
typical. Every torture of burning, strangling, and star- 
vation was resorted to. When Irish chiefs eluded capture, 
assassins were hired to poison or otherwise “ abridge” them, 
as in the case of Shane O'Neill, Hugh O'Neill, Red Hugh 
O'Donnell, and Fiach MacHugh O'Byrne. Shane O'Neill 
was murdered by arrangement at a banquet in 1567, after 
having made war on the English intermittently for sixteen 
years. Hugh O'Neill, though taken to be educated in 
England, was the next great Irish leader. He defeated the 
English in 1598 at the Battle of the Yellow Ford, called in 
the Spaniards (with whom the Irish ports of the west had 
traded for centuries), and marched victoriously from north 
to south of the country, but the national cause went down 
in disaster at the Battle of Kinsale in 1602, With the 
Flight of the Earls in 1607 a nation also seemed to take to 
flight, and the planting of Ulster, followed by the planting 
of Leinster, with Lowland Scots and Englishmen, looked 
like the last word in the abolition of an ancient race. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the vitality of the Irish genius 
than the fact that amid the fire and slaughter of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the poets and historians went on 
with their labour of keeping alive the tradition and spirit of 
the nation. O’Higgin, O’Hussey, Ward and O’Gnive are 
among the poets of the time, some of whose passionate work 
still survives, and it was in these dark days that Keating 
wrote his History of Ireland and the O’Clerys The Annals 
of the Four Masters. It was some time earlier, I fancy, 
that Marco Polo and Maundeville’s Travels had been 
translated like many other foreign works into Irish. Seldom 
can there have been a nation which clung more tenaciously 
to its civilisation and culture. 

Exiles in their own land, the dispossessed Irish rose again 
in 1641 under Owen Roe O'Neill, a great and humane man 
who had earned fame in the Spanish service. With fine 
national insight he attempted to win over the Scots planters 
of Ulster as well as the Anglo-Irish to his banner, but in 
this he failed. He won a tremendous victory in the Battle 
of Benburb in 1646, sending his men into the charge with 
the exhortation, ‘‘In the name of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, charge for the old land.” He was a model of chivalry 
and statesmanship as well as a great military leader. He 
died of illness, unfortunately for Ireland, in 1649, before he 
had had time to meet Cromwell in the field. ‘* God help 
him,” cried his nephew, who watched over him during his 
illness; ‘‘he talks of freeing Ireland first, and afterwards 
expelling the Turk from Europe.” Cromwell, who landed 
in Ireland in the year of O’Neill’s death, fought more 
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honourably than the Elizabethan ravagers, but he, too, 
dreamed of uprooting the Irish nation for ever and ever, 
or at least of sweeping all that was left of it ‘‘ to Hell or 
Connaught.” He waged war with a German ruthlessness. 
His savage slaughterings at Wexford and Drogheda have 
made his memory a thing of horror in Irish history, and 
the Irish still recall with passionate anger the way in which, 
under his rule, thousands of Irish women, children and boys 
were sold into slavery in the West Indies. It was 
estimated by Sir William Petty that during the O’Neill- 
Cromwellian War of 1641-1652 a third of the population of 
Ireland perished by sword, plague and famine. 

The Irish nation, however, did not perish. It owed little 
to Charles II., who in spite of Stuart promises left two- 
thirds of the good land of Ireland in the hands of Protestants 
and recent English settlers ; and it owed less to James II., 
who used it merely as a weapon to win back the English 
throne. It had sufficiently recovered its strength, however, 
to play a leading part in the Jacobite war which began when 
the thirteen apprentices closed the gates of Derry in 1688, 
and, continuing after the defeat of the Boyne two years 
later, came to an end in 1691. At this date Sarsfield sur- 
rendered Limerick to the Williamites, not unconditionally, 
but on terms. The Treaty of Limerick guaranteed religious 
freedom to the Irish, and it is understood that this was in 
accordance with King William’s own wishes. The extreme 
Protestants insisted, however, by an act of perfidy which 
in Ireland is still contemporary history, that the Treaty 
should be torn up and the Irish subjected to both religious 
and commercial persecution. Even to-day Limerick is 
known to every Irish school-child as the City of the Broken 
Treaty. During the era of the Penal Laws that followed 
Irish soldiers fought against the English in most of the 
great armies of Europe, rushing into action with the battle- 
cry, “‘ Remember Limerick!” Sarsfield himself died fight- 
ing for the French against the English at Landen in 1693. 
He is said to have cried with his last breath: ‘ Oh, that 
this had been for Ireland!” It must have seemed to him 
and to the other exiles of those sunless days that Ireland 
had now gone down into the grave for ever. R. L. 


A MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
FP’: many years our leaders in hygiene have been 


advocating the formation of a Ministry of 
Health. Sir Clifford Allbutt used to be notable 

among such advocates. The principle is accepted by 
everyone to-day. It can only be by accident, I am 
sure, that Sir Harry Johnston omits to mention the 
need for this institution in his recent valuable chapter 
on “* The Reform of the Civil Service.”** As far back as 
June, 1915, at a Conference held at Sunderland House, a 
resolution in favour of a Ministry of Health was passed 
unanimously. A year later, however, when a deputation 
from the National Birthrate Commission waited upon Mr. 
Walter Long, then President of the Local Government 
Board, with its report, and repeated this reeommenda- 
tion, we met with an objection which seemed to have 
some weight. As this question is evidently one of 
Imperial importance—for efficiency alone will enable us 
to survive, and the basis of all efficiency is health—I will 
quote the exact words of Mr. Long, whose work was of 
such value for public health, in reply to our deputation : 
Now, I want . . . to suggest to you that that really is not a desirable 
thing to do. . One of the difficulties in official life is that, as 
time on, the number of Public Departments increases. . . . 
The Coremment of the country rests, according to our practice, in 


what we call the Cabinet. If you are going to secure the full oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of your case for acceptance by the Govern- 





* The Truth About the War: Lest We Forget. 
December, 1916. 


Review of Reviews 


Office. 1s. 


ment, and for its support, financial and otherwise, by the Government 
as a whole, it is essential that the Minister who represents this branch 
of public work shall be a member of the Cabinet. Already, as you 
know, there is much criticism about the numbers of the existing 
Cabinet. If you are to increase the number of Departments, you must 
accept the principle that their heads are not to be in the Cabinet, or 
you will make the Cabinet so hopelessly unwieldy that it will never get 
through its work. . . . Believe me, the voice of the Minister 
responsible for public health is much more likely to be heard, and to 
be listened to, in the counsels of the Nation if he is a Cabinet Minister 
speaking, not merely in regard to one subject alone, but in regard to 
the work of a great Department whose authority is necessarily recog- 
nised by the Government of the day as a consequence of its importance 
and of the wideness of its range. . . . I would invite your support 
on behalf of this Department and on behalf of public health, for the 
concentration in this Department of all questions of public health, from 
the cradle to the grave. Public health, so far as it is a Government 
work, should be in the hands of the Central Department, the Local 
Government Board, which is really the Ministry responsible for public 
health, and with whom there ought not to be any interference by other 
Departments, and there ought not to be any overlapping. 


Thus Mr. Long, and I hope the reader will agree with 
me that his words are mie quoting in the light of sub- 
sequent events. The idea that a man responsible for 

ublic health alone could not have the weight of a really 
important Minister is curiously remindful of the manner 
in which the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service, a mere “‘ medico,”’ was held unworthy of a place 
on the Army Council, and best represented by a really 
important person, the Adjutant-General—to the death 
and destruction of hosts of brave men in the contem- 
porary illustration of this practice. _ 

But since Mr. Long spoke everything has changed. 
The theory of collective responsibility of the Cabinet is 
ancient history ; new departments have been created, 
not merely for the war, like the Ministry of Munitions, 
but evidently for permanent national necessities. As 
for the reconstruction after the war, one may quote Sir 
Harry Johnston’s paragraph :—“* There will always be a 
Home Office, of course; personally, I cannot see any 
reason but red tape and stupidity why the Home Office 
and the Local Government Board should not be appro- 
priately fused in one State Department dealing with 
Law, Police and Civic Administration ’—adding the 
clauses to which Sir Harry would surely assent: the 
care of the public health, the fundamental necessity 
for national survival, now largely undertaken, as 
a subordinate affair, by the Local Government Board, 
will naturally require a new Ministry of Public Health, 
as in the precedent already established with great 
success in New Zealand. And if the principle be sound 
by which Mr. H. A. L. Fisher is appointed as Minister of 
Education, it is very evident to all who care a straw for 
the public health who should be the first Minister of 
Health in the post bellum reconstruction. 

A few of the main arguments may here be stated. 
First is the bewildering number of offices which must 
be approached before the sanitarian engaged in pioneer 
work from outside can get anything done. It is in our 
experience that, whether for information or for practice, 
in a variety of matters, we have to batter at the doors of 
the Local Government Board, the Privy Council, the 
Home Office, the Registrar-General, and the Board of 
Education. Take the most recent instance, the attempt 
to stop racial poisoning by emplastrum plumbi, which I 
discussed here some time ago. Here is a notorious 
poison, the present sale of which is injurious to the 
public health. If we had had a Minister of Health he 
would have stopped it years ago. Instead, we have to 
interview the Privy Council and the Pharmaceutical 
Society in the attempt to get the thing so scheduled that 
it shall be unobtainable. The labour, the waste of time, 
the inefficiency, the mutual jealousy, the ludicrous lack 
of co-ordination between — in instances 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, would have been 
credited by no one without first-hand knowledge, until 
the war arrived to show us how we are governed. 
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The nation is maintained by the conception and main- 
tenance until maturity of a sufficiency of new lives. If 
this process fails, the nation dies. The living creature is 
a chain of living links, as strong as the weakest of them. 
This mechanical analogy, like all mechanical views of 
the living creature, is inadequate, though valuable so 
far as it goes. The living creature contains the whole of 
its past—perhaps its racial as well as its individual past 
—in its present. Accordingly, a Minister of Health, 
caring for the citizens in the spirit of Mr. Long’s words, 
“from the cradle to the grave,”” must begin his care of 
the living cycle at conception. Expectant motherhood 
must be guarded from the racial poisons, A Listerian 
Order of qualified men and women, clean to their finger- 
tips, must guard the unborn life and usher it into the 
day. All deaths before birth must be recorded and a 
post mortem of the untimely dead be made—in order, for 
instance, that syphilis may be discovered and that the 
mother may be treated, so that she may become the 
mother of a living and healthy child next time. The 
infantile, or first post-natal, year must be guarded. The 
results are astonishing. The public must turn ears of 
absolute incredulity and contempt to all writers and 
calculators who, never having held or touched a baby in 
their lives, tell us from their armchairs that high 
statistics disprove the view that babies can be saved by 
simply going and saving them. Dr. Eric Pritchard has 
quoted figures to show that infant mortality fell in 
Ghent from 260 to 84 per 1,000 after the establishment 
of the first School for Mothers anywhere by Dr. Micle 
there in 1904. Last year in England and Wales the 
infant mortality fell to the wonderful figure, as we think 
it, of 91 per 1,000, as official publication will state in 
due course. People all over the country who know of 
many dying babies whom they have saved will under- 
stand the simple truth which this figure expresses—that 
if we care to prevent babies being killed they live. From 
the end of the infantile year to school-entry the child is 
no one’s care. Such a child should be at home, and I 
again urge the term “ home child ” to indicate its 
identity. Some three million such children we have in 
England and Wales, I think; and two-thirds of the 
school entrants in London suffer from preventible 
physical defects due to our neglect of them. Then comes 
the school age, looked after by the Board of Education, 
the medical department of which spends most of its 
energies upon trying to remedy the damage done by our 
national neglect of the home child. On leaving school at 
fourteen the boy or girl may go to the devil, in the 
physical and moral sense, for two years, with our national 
acquiescence. Then comes an entirely new authority, 
the National Health Insurance Commission, to look after 
them as workers—except that the Welfare Department 
of the Ministry of Munitions here and now takes a hand. 
If any should become hopeless inebriates, however, they 
come under the Home Office. And so one might con- 
tinue indefinitely with the record of blindness and 
inanity, for which the remedy is so obvious and so 
desperately urgent. 

The Imperial significance of numbers of healthy men 
and women, which I have been urging so long, surely 
needs no more urging now. Noting, however, that the 
birth-rate of England and Wales last year, hitherto un- 
published, was only 21.6, the lowest on record, the 
extraordinary war marriage-rate notwithstanding, I 
ey remind the reader of my old comparison of Empires, 

US : 


Populatio male 

0} n. square miles. 
British Empire 45,000,000 .. 12,000,000 
German Empire 70,000,000 .. 1,286,000 
France and Colonies 40,000,000 .. 4,207,000 


Japanese Empire 


50,000,000 .. 246,000 


The astonishing disparity between our area and popu- 
lation would su correction by adding the white 
[area of our Dominions. But that is only about 

teen millicns, making our Imperial total sixty millions, 
as against se enty million Germans in Germany alone. 
Note, further, hat Germany before the war was adding 
two to her home population every year for one that we 
added, while the population of France was practically 
stationary. And further still that the war has added 
perhaps three-quarters of a million of square miles to 
our Empire at the expense of Germany, but in exchange 
for hosts of our finest young lives. Little as it was 
intended, this is in the nature of the most fatal of all 
bargains. 

Such being the facts, while an entirely preventible 
disease like tuberculosis kills us at the rate of fifty 
thousand lives per annum, and while the venereal 
diseases, no less preventible, destroy the future at a 
very much higher rate, to what Minister should a 
Minister of Health be subordinate in the coming 
time ? LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ORD CURZON having disposed of the submarine 
question before a delighted House, there remain 
two questions which will shortly impassion the 
London daily Press and what the London daily Press 
calls the public. The first is the question of women taxi- 
drivers. Women taxi-drivers were bound to come. The 
professional opposition to them is, and will be, intense ; 
the usual experts will prophesy the usual break-up of 
the British Empire if women taxi-drivers are allowed ; 
but women taxi-drivers will come. And they will suffer 
from the male’s sex-jealousy as women did when they 
began to drive motor-vans. And when a woman taxi-driver 
is discovered in an accident, men drivers will behave as 
though a man driver had never been in an accident, or 
even heard of one. Also, the cab-shelter will be defended 
against invasion to the last man and the last shilling. 
Already serious dailies are appearing with long and solemn 
articles on the most ridiculous problems, For example : 
‘““Can Women Drive in London at Night?” As if women 
had not been driving motors in London at all hours—in 
all weathers—for uncounted months! I saw women 
taxi-drivers in Denmark years ago. But the taxi experts 
will reply that Denmark is not London. And it is not. 


ae OK ” 


The other question, though it will scarcely make more 
noise, is more important—Compulsory National Service. 
The general view is that this question, if it is pushed, will 
disclose a grave cleavage of opinion in Parliament, and 
if it is not pushed will bring about actual hostilities between 
the Government and the Stunt Press. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain seems to take voluntaryism quite seriously 
and to be determined to give it all the opportunity he 
can. The point, however, is not the excellence of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s intentions, but what lies hidden 
in the secret grottoes of the minds of a few men much 
higher up in the political hierarchy than Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. It is impossible for the ordinary person 
to believe that the voluntary scheme, with its minimum 
wage of 25s. a week, is meant to succeed on a large scale. 
It could not, for obvious reasons, succeed in agriculture. 
Much has been said, officially or semi-officially, by the 
Man Power Department about the “gratifying and 
encouraging response” to the appeal for volunteers. The 
Department anticipated a hundred thousand replies by 
the end of the present week. But little has been said 
as to the nature of the material thus offering itself—and 
that little is not reassuring. Emphasis is laid on the 
number of parsons who have come forward, and a picturesque 
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retired admiral or so is mentioned. I doubt whether these 
and similar men correspond to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
ideal. The voluntary scheme gives a spectacular opening 
to the leisured class—which is wholly or partly indifferent 
about wages—to display an inexpensive ya The 
compulsory scheme, on the other hand, wil! ot, in practice, 
embrace the leisured class—whose me ers can easily 
prove that they are fit for nothing. 


* x * 


It is quite certain that if the Government does not launch 
the compulsory scheme with vigour Lord Northcliffe and 
his imitators will go into opposition. The Government 
cannot calmly contemplate such a contingency. It is to 
be remembered that of late the Stunt newspapers have 
accomplished miracles of self-control. Less than three 
months ago the slightest suspicion of Hunnishness within 
the Government would have started in their columns 
enormous campaigns selling innumerable copies. The 
formation of even one more Committee would have induced 
in them a sublime rage, infallibly resulting in vast sales ! 
The railway-fare regulations would have been employed 
to double their public. The omission of premium bonds 
from a national loan scheme would have set free countless 
vituperative adjectives, each destined to magnetise fresh 
readers into the fold. The Stunt Press, replete with 
complacency at the success of the chicane which helped 
to overthrow Mr. Asquith, has so far refrained from utilising 
advantageous occasions to prosper at the expense of the 
supplanters of Mr. Asquith. But it will not keep on 
refraining. For the purposes of the Stunt Press one 
Government is precisely as bad, or as good, as another. 
Lord Northcliffe, by temperament and by instinct, strongly 
desires universal compulsion. And by reason of his rest- 
lessness—which is his most marked characteristic—he 
will soon desire, still more strongly, a rumpus. In the 
matter of compulsion he will have the most powerful 
support in the very heart of the Government. The sequel 
may be divined. But it is arguable whether or not the 
sequel will increase the total efficiency of the national 
machine. 


* x x 
Touching the Stunt Press, the recent daily manifestoes 
of the Times as to its own circulation do ind demonstrate 


the “ genius ” which Lord Northcliffe’s admirers claim for 
him—and most of his foes admit. During the whole of the 
present week the Times has openly threatened its readers 
with reprisals if a certain proportion of them do not cease 
buying the Times. It has said in effect: We tried 14d. 
No result. We now try 2d. If there is still no result we 
shall go to 8d., and if necessary we “ shall not hesitate ” 
to go even to the old price of 7d. At any risk of increasing 
our profits we mean to reduce our circulation. . . . Nay, it 
announces that the public’s “ patriotic duty ” is to help to 
reduce the circulation of the Times. These manifestoes 
reach the summit of originality, and also they rank high 
among stunts. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Srr,—The points raised by Mr. Forman in regard to Bohemian 
opinion as it is now are very interesting; but I am glad that 
he is willing to regard the matter from the point of view of 
the general issues of the war. 

We see now why Mr. Forman thinks that an independent 
Bohemia is essential to the Allies. He considers that Bohemia 


severs the Berlin-Bagdad line. But, unfortunately, it does 
nothing of the kind. That line can only be severed south of 
Vienna, by the restoration of Serbia and—still more securely— 
by the guaranteed neutralisation and internationalisation of 





the Turkish Straits. This points the moral of Lord Salisbury’s 
maxim, peculiarly needed in this country : “* Study large maps.” 

We who have been long interested in nationalities fully 
sympathise with the’ aspirations of Mr. Forman and the other 
Bohemian patriots of the Czech Committee, but we are concerned 
with the business of the Allies in general, and, above all, with 
the establishment of permanent security in Europe—security 
not only from war, but from tyranny, whether German, Magyar, 
or any other. 

We are fighting for an orderly world in which the small nations 
will have genuine and absolute National Government. In 
that ideal a federation of the Balkan nations, and of the nations 
which compose Austria-Hungary, forms a part, just as a federation 
of Great Britain with Ireland is also a better solution than an 
independent Ireland.—Yours, etc., 

Noe. Buxton. 

12 Rutland Gate, S.W. 

February 14th. 





To the Editor of Tux New STatTesMAN. 


S1r,—In view of Mr. Noel Buxton’s difficulties about Bohemia, 
may an interested observer refer him to a volume, published 
in 1915, Towards a Lasting Settlement, consisting of a series 
of essays by associates and fellow-propagandists of himself— 
Vernon Lee, Messrs. G. Lowes Dickinson, J. A. Hobson, Philip 
Snowden, M.P., and others—and edited by Mr. C. Roden 
Buxton? In that volume Mr. Roden Buxton contributes an 
essay which might make a very good preface or commentary 
on at least one claim adopted in the Entente’s reply to President 
Wilson. In this essay Mr. Roden Buxton gives a brief, but 
fair, summary of the pros and cons of the nationality questions 
of Europe which this war may settle—evil legacies of the past 
and danger-spots for the future. ‘The nationality principle 
is merely another form of the democratic principle.” Ruling 
out Ireland, because some form of self-government is assured 
to her; ruling out also Egypt, India, and Persia—quite rightly 
and on other grounds—Mr. Roden Buxton says : “ I am speaking, 
in the main, of certain specific peoples—Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, Italians, Poles, Finns, Bohemians, Ruthenes, 
Rumanians, Serbo-Croats, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Armenians.” 
After noting that the word “ cultural” is so remote in its roots 
from us that Englishmen do not appreciate it, he continues that 
** without that word the Polish or Bohemian nationalist would 
hardly know how to express himself.’ Capacity for self- 
development and self-expression is the “ object upon which a 
nation’s hopes are concentrated in the days of its servitude.” 
Among the nationalities in servitude, “ Finland has her advanced 
democracy, Poland her music and art, Bohemia her religious 
independence, the Serbians their warm poetic temperament, 
the Greeks their subtlety and passion for the past, the Bulgarians 
their plodding endurance and taciturn energy, the Armenians 
their passion for education and pro “eg 

One further quotation from Mr. Roden Buxton. It is long, 
but its implications are worth it, in connection with Mr. Noel 
Buxton’s present discontents, and those of his coadjutors. 
“It is as well,” says Mr. Roden Buxton, 


** to look well at the belligerent Powers, and see how far they them- 
selves conform to the principle of nationality. We see at once that, 
from this point of view, Austria-Hungary and Turkey stand on quite 
a different level from the rest. It is a misuse of language even to 
describe them by the same term as countries like England and France, 
Germany or Russia. I include the last two Powers because, so far 
as subject white nationalities are concerned, they are only offenders 
to about the extent of one-seventh of their population. Broadly 
speaking, they are nations with a national soul and character, while 
the Dual Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire are not nations at all, 
but composite structures formed by the conquest of many nations. 
There is a strange topsy-turvydom in our popular conception of the 
war. We entered into it, we believe, for the sake of small nationalities, 
yet there is actually a strong current of pro-Austrianism and pro- 
Turkism among us, as is shown by the fact that the savageries of 
Austria in North-West Serbia and of Turkey in Armenia are usually 
thrown into the background in our Press.” 


Might not a fraternal discussion between the Buxton brothers, 
with, say, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, and 
Mr. E. D. Morel, give us some clear light and leading as to what 
they are really driving at ? 

In regard to British ignorance about Bohemia or the 
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Czechs-Slovako, Mr. Noel Buxton will find that the question 
was discussed in the Scottish Forward many months ago.— 
Yours, etc., “ Ros Roy.” 


SHOPS AND SHOPPERS 


To the Editor of Tut New Sratesman. 

Sm,—A week or two ago it was announced in the 
Press that the Suggestions Section of the National Service 
Department had sent out to retail traders for criticism certain 
proposals designed to meet the special need of economy in labour 
and consumption. These proposals were very revolutionary. 
They included the temporary suspension of credit accounts 
between the purveyor and public, the partial or complete abandon- 
ment of window-dressing, and the prohibition of the practice of 
calling for food orders. In ordinary times, the publication of 
such drastic suggestions would have invited a torrent of indignant 
comment ; to-day, in spite of their connection with the stress of 
war, they have so far not received the attention they deserve. 

The retail trade, which was asked to criticise, has not failed in 
its duty, if the published opinions of selected firms represent the 
views held by the general body. I shall return to these criticisms 
in a moment. Meanwhile, one may ask, as trade transactions 
involve both a purveyor and a consumer, why have not repre- 
sentative consumers taken part in the argument? Perhaps 
some typical customers of different classes of retailers should 
have been officially consulted by the National Service Depart- 
ment from whom the suggestions emanate. As one of the 
unconsulted multitude I venture to repair this official omission. 

As regards the suggested prohibition of the practice of calling 
for food orders, the silence of the trade must be taken to convey 
not assent, but inability to oppose. This important reform 
would save the customer from obvious risks, and while a vicious 
tradition stands in the way of individual action a general pro- 
hibition would certainly prove effective. 

As regards credit, the retail traders appear unanimous in their 
affection for the present system. Why? Because the practice 
clearly stimulates spending and its suspension would bite into 
those profits which one trader seeks to justify on the ground 
that they enable him to make super-tax payments to the Ex- 
chequer. This manager “of a high-class firm whose business 
is three-fourths credit” is honest enough to admit that the 
removal of credit means the removal of temptations to spend. 
He does not apparently see that this would have the double 
advantage of freeing money for the War Loan (a fair substitute 
for his super-tax) and of releasing for national purposes the 
labour employed to make the article no longer required. Another 
retailer says that in the better-class trade credit is “‘ a necessity,” 
as most customers derive their income from investments, etc., 
which only paid at intervals. But why should not such fortunate 
persons use the income so received to cover their purchases for 
the ensuing quarter or half-year as the case may be ?. Why must 
it be assumed that it will all be required to mect previously 
incurred debts ? Have these rentiers no balance at their banks ? 
Even if on the introduction of the new system they have to 
clear off arrears, how long would this take if the retail trader 
informed them that no fresh purchases on the new ready cash 
system would be allowed till outstanding debts had been dis- 
charged ? 

In short, the retailers have no sound arguments for the main- 
tenance of credit under present conditions, when economy is 
recognised as a cardinal virtue and one of the keystones of 
victory. It is human nature over again. Why ask those whose 
livelihood is derived from extravagance for an opinion on the 
merits of economy? Retail trade is in the fortunate position 
of being able to transfer the main burden of high costs of labour 
and material to the consumer by the simple expedient of raising 
Prices. To protect the consumer the retailer must be tackled 
direct, and that is the special merit of the recent move by the 
National Service Department. It is almost the first effort of 
the kind, and the customer—that is, the public—should rise in 
— of an attempt to save him from his natural enemy, the 
shop. 

The failure of the retailer to rise above the purely private view 
of the question can scarcely be better illustrated than by the 
attitude of “the managing director of a well-known Oxford 
Street house” to the suggestion that window-dressing should 
be reduced or abandoned. He described his windows as his 
“link” with the public. This is the very link whose potency 


the National Service Department is out to break. The windows 
“sell our goods,” he added. That is why the Government 
suggest that they should not bedressed. Again, this enlightened 
patriot declared that “to stop window-dressing would mean 
an enormous increase in catalogues and advertising.” No, it 
would not, we may reply ; for the Department that deals with 
one snare will see that there shall be no scope for others equally 
insidious. 

Is it too much to hope that the new move by the National 
Department is a sign of the times ?_ Mere exhortation to economy 
is not enough. Let the windows of Bond Street and Regent 
Street be left bare or pasted over with brown paper; let there 
be an end to advertisements of jewellery and other fripperies 
ill-suited to these stern times ; let there be no more discordant 
appeals “‘ to order your car now for delivery after the war” ; 
let the wholesale distribution of circulars and catalogues be 
prohibited. Such measures would find a cordial welcome among 
those who believe that the war can only be fought through to 
the right end by a rigid self-denial and by the release of all 
labour that is possible for the service of the State. 

Surely the Press could help here in a way that has not yet 
been tried. Let it refuse those advertisements that are pro- 
vocative of extravagance ; let those that are the happy possessors 
of paper supplies forgo in a time of paper scarcity the doubtful 
distinction of forty-page issues redolent with advertisement. 
If the Press would set such an example of sacrifice, its appeals 
for private economy would have the increased weight due to 
the public knowledge that it had conspicuously subordinated 
its own private interest to the demands of the State.—Yours, etc., 

Caveat Emptor. 


PERSONAL ECONOMY 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sirn,—If we continue to spend beyond the margin of necessity, 
is it very material, from the point of view of financing the war, 
what we spend upon ? 

You say that “ the Food Controller wisely tells us that he has 
tried his prescription on himself and found it sufficed.” If an 
all-round reduction of expenditure is needed, would it not help 
us to know the total personal expenditure not only upon food, 
but also upon amusements and services of every kind, which 
Lord Devonport and other heads of departments and Cabinet 
Ministers allow themselves? Probably most of us would be 
willing to come into line with them in regard to the total sum 
expended upon ourselves, if we might retain the liberty of spend- 
ing our allowance in the particular direction that seemed good to 
ourselves. I believe, indeed, that a great number of people 
even amongst “ the more prosperous sections of the wage-earners ” 
would be found willing to bind themselves, for the period of 
the war, not to exceed on personal expenditure the total sum 
which Lord Devonport and his colleagues allow themselves.— 
Yours, etc., 


Harpenden, February 13th. P, BRANDON-JONES. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—** The Writer of the Note” tells us that Sir Horace 
Plunkett and other “ independent Unionists * had “ solutions ” 
of the Irish difficulty, which “ perfectly safeguarded the interests 
of Ulster.” Unfortunately Ulster did not think so. He himself 
goes on to say that he does not know a “ feasible ” plan at present. 

It seems, then, that I was right. As the “ coercion of Ulster 
is impossible,” and as the present condition of things is growing 
worse, Ulster must be conciliated on the basis of exclusion. 

If Home Rule is the success which its advocates claim for it, 
Ulster will sureiy soon see the necessity of coming in. But in any 
case, whether the exclusion be temporary or permanent, the 
friends of Ireland should advise her to accept it, since only in 
this way can Home Rule be secured.—Yours, etc., 

Wadham College, Oxford, J. WELLS. 

February 7th. 


THE SELECTIVE EFFECTS OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I can only assume that the article, “The Selective 
Effects of War,” in the current issue of Taz New STATESMAN 
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was written with a view to stimulating controversy, as it is 
difficult to believe that parts of it were intended to be a serious 
contribution to this very complicated problem. 

I will only deal with Mr. Macfie’s chief point, i.e., that war is 
good for a race because if you kill off the best men the men who 
are left to marry are able to select their wives from such a wide 
field of candidates that only women of the highest grades can 
become mothers. 

Let us call the best-grade men “ A men,” and the best-grade 
women “ A women”; the second grades let us call “ B men” 
and *B women.” Take, say, 500 of each class, and following 
the lines of Mr. Macfie’s argumert, we can assume that in times 
of peace these 2,000 people will yield 1,000 marriage unions. 
Now, Mr. Macfie asks us to believe that if you kill off by war 
500 “* A men ” the race will be improved, because the “ B men ” 
will then be able to select “‘ A women” as their mates! The 
rather obvious point that he apparently overlooks is that the 
«A women” would have been married anyhow, and probably 
to“ Amen.” We see, therefore, the effect of war in such a case 
is that 1,000 unions have been reduced to 500 unions, of which 
none can equal in quality the best ones amongst the peacetime 
unions, Looking at the problem from another angle, we see that 
Mr. Macfie asks us to believe that by killing off 500 best indi- 
viduals out of 2,000 mixed ones you are going to improve the 
stock of the next generation, Can anything be more grotesque ? 
—Yours, etc, 

80 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

February 11th. 


CLIFFoRD MUSPRATT. 


THE FACTOR OF SAFETY 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I be allowed a word in reply to Lens, who refers 
me to the last sentence in “ The Origin of Species” in order 
to convict me of error in describing Darwin’s system as mechan- 
istic? That fine sentence may be prosaically paraphrased 
thus: “ Give me, to start with, the simplest original form of 
life, animal or vegetable ; give me also the struggle for existence 
and natural and sexual selection, and I can account for all the 
varied life we see around us without further intervention of a 
mind. For the first start I require a Creator, but for nothing 
afterwards. The rest is automatic.” This I call mechanistic ; 
and mechanism can go no further. To postulate a machine to 
initiate evolution would be a contradiction; every machine 
being a combination of existing elements. 

It is a common error—I am not sure that Lens is quite free 
from it—to suppose that a mechanistic hypothesis is a denial 
of design in Nature. It does not deny design; it is guilty of 
no such negative dogmatism. It only denies that design is dis- 
coverable from Nature. We can account for all except the initial 
step without it. No one understood this better than Darwin.— 
Yours, etc., 


Willersey, Glos. 
February 10th. 


GeorcE HooKHamM. 


THE OPERA ZOU/SE 


To the Editor of Tue New SratEesMan. 

Sir,—Is the article in your issue of February 10th, page 448, 
by W. J. Turner, intended to be a real musical criticism ? If so, 
I should like to enter my protest against any such judgment or 
point of view as your correspondent presents. The very patronis- 
ing manner in which he refers to the non-musicians and people in 
general who go to opera is most unpleasant. 

I desire to take issue at once with your critic’s point of view, 
and state that the opera Louise from all points of view, and par- 
ticularly in the music, is a most delightful and enjoyable creation. 
As a music lover who has a full appreciation and enjoyment of all 
the authors your critic mentions favourably, such as Beethoven, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Wagner and Delius, I can say that I find no 
less enjoyment in the music of Louise. I am wholly at a loss to 
understand this very drastic condemnation of the music of this 
beautiful opera, I have gone, not only once, but three times to 
hear it in the present season, and each time have enjoyed the 
music more and more. 

Your critic says : “ Cne of the things which makes me almost 
lose heart is the popularity of Louise,” and I would say that one 


of the things that make me lose heart in your publication is the 
presentation of such articles as this one of Mr. Turner’s, with its 
apparent lack of understanding and narrow point of view with 
respect to this music. 

If his article is simply the personal view of an individual man, 
one can let it pass, but to present it in a paper like yours as a 
real review and criticism of the opera becomes an aggravation 
and a serious reflection on the intelligence of those who enjoy 
the opera.—Yours, ete., 7 

F. W. Wiitcox. 

77 Upper Thames Street, E.C. February 12th. 


Miscellany 


THE NEW GIBBON 


HERE is an admirable, if neglected, joke by the 
forgotten humourist who decorated the east front 
of the Colonial Office. This accomplished person, 

whose exquisite parodies of extinct statesmen in Imperial 
attitudes enliven the somewhat melancholy lives of the 
pelicans in St. James’s Park, shared Nature’s abhorrence of a 
vacuum. He flourished with tropical luxuriance about the 
year 1866 and disliked blank spaces. His treatment of 
them, which was generally cither historical or vegetable, 
lapsed in one magnificent instance into the more facile 
method of allegory. Having punched a number of windows 
in the wall which separates Mr. Secretary Long from the 
traffic in Whitehall, he proceeded to embellish the curved 
spaces about them, which a less fertile genius would have 
left empty, with several figures of young persons in the 
Victorian nude. These are well provided with those assorted 
fruits, cereals, steam locomotives, and spinning jennies 
which are known to mythologists as attributes. They are 
believed to represent continents, and the title of each con- 
tinent is marked in plain figures underneath each immodest 
but symbolic person. There are six continents, and they 
are called Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australasia, and 
Education : it is a profound allegory. 

One should add that the last continent owes considerably 
less than its colleagues to the exploration of Englishmen. 
Indeed, it has never been satisfactorily ascertained whether 
the English mistrust Education because it is suspected of a 
connection with Lord Haldane and Lord Haldane because 
he is feared to have had relations with Education. The 
sixth continent is, like Tunis, an odd place full of dates. 
Its sheds are all watersheds, and its gardens are all kinder- 
gartens. There are no songs there except the Gender 
Rhymes, and its literature has all been transposed (with 
the assistance of the late Dean Bradley) into Oratio obliqua. 
It is, in fine, a continent which is more at home in a Uni- 
versity than in the narrower limits of the universe, and it 
belongs more obviously to the Montessori than to the solar 
system. That is the deluge of reflection that has been pro- 
voked by the erratic symbolism of a Victorian sculptor in a 
hurry to finish off his decorations in time for Mrs. Disraeli’s 
At Home in the cold weather of 1867. 

There is on the face of it no inherent reason why one 
should not apply the geographical method to the exami- 
nation of the works of man as well as to that of the wonders 
of Nature. The mind of Balzac is habitually described in 
terms of undergrowth and jungle by those indefatigable 
impostors who urge young men to read the Comédie Humaine 
and are presumably forgiven because they know not what 
they do. The leading text-books on the Canon and Apo- 
crypha of Mr. Conrad will inevitably divide his work into 
spring- and neap-tides ; and although Mr. Wells will drive 
his editors off the earth into the trackless wilderness of astro- 
nomy, the commentators on Mr. Bennett’s Pentapolis papyrt 
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will find geography to be a convenient frame in which 
to examine the camber of Trafalgar Road and the “ off- 
licence ” of the “ Tiger.” But of all the worlds in which the 
mind of an author has ever roamed, the most geographical 
is the world of Edward Gibbon. The setting of his piece is 
entirely the long curving background of the Roman frontier 
from Borkum to the Persian Gulf. That is why one looks 
first for the geography when a learned and gallant General 
officer rewrites The Decline and Fall.* 

Almost the whole of Roman history is Roman geography. 
One may study the Republic (as indeed one can follow 
almost any Imperialist development) with a blank map and a 
pot of paint. Its record consists of a combined problem in 
mathematics and geography showing how a city multiplied 
by an army became a peninsula and how all three divided 
by a navy turned into the Mediterranean sea-board. That 
is where General Young finds Rome in the year 44 B.c., with 
the provincial system roughly blocked out, and an attractive 
young woman of the name of Cleopatra wondering how she 
could get an introduction to a bullnecked man with a low 
forehead, named Antony, whom she had noticed making a 
rather noisy speech to a crowd in the Forum over the body of 
her old friend Julius Cesar. At this point one leaves the 
Imperialist Republic, under which an aristocracy of army- 
contractors conducted an empire without a Civil Service, a 
line of policy, or a system of defence, and one finds oneself, 
like Garrick between the Muses, led by Edward Gibbon 
and General Young down the primrose path that leads to 
Romulus Augustulus. 

Now, the history of the Roman Empire, unless one is to 
regard it as a mere concatenation of rather improper anec- 
dotes, is the history of the Roman frontier. For the first 
time in the history of the Western world policy turned 
inland. Ancient history before the frontier-builders of the 
early Empire had been the history of littorals, and the 
history of early commerce was the history of a coasting 
trade and a few rivers. But with the Empire it became a 
problem (it is a problem that was never solved) to construct 
a military frontier that should protect the Mediterranean 
basin upon the North-east and the East. Augustus cleared 
the glacis of the Alps and then, in the war in which Varus 
lost his legions, he attempted to open out to the line of the 
Elbe. The failure was acknowledged in the retreat, which 
was as complete as Napoleon’s in 1814, to the line of the 
Rhine and the organisation of the provinces called, to the 
perpetual satisfaction of Mr. Belloc, the Germanies. In the 
wars of Germanicus the advance to the Elbe was again 
attempted, but Claudius called a halt. He was an author 
of plays, an admirer of Cicero, and a spelling-reformer, but 
he invented Secretaries of State and had an Imperial policy. 
The successive pronunciamentos which threw up Galba 
Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian interrupted the formation of 
the frontier until the German Limes was formed across the 
angle between the lower Rhine and the middle Danube. 
Then an Andalusian named Trajan flung out the two great 
Salients in the defence of which so much of the energy of 
the Empire was wasted : the salient of Bohemia in advance 
of the Danube frontier and the salient of Irak, which was 
intended (if it was intended for anything) for the protection 
of Asia Minor by a singularly exaggerated outwork. After 
the effort of Trajan the armies of the Empire fell back, and 
the manhood of Western Europe entered on a defensive 
warfare of four centuries against the barbarians who were 
to make the Middle Ages the admiration of clergymen, 
romantics, and architects. 

_That is the severe geographical skeleton upon which the 
history of the Empire should be constructed, and it is a 





* East and West through Fifteen Centuries : being a General History 
from 44 B.C. to A.D. 1453. By Brig.-Genl. G. F. Young, C.B. Vols. 
land 2. Longmans. 36s. net. 





piece of work which General Young, whose military views 
are full of interest and originality, would have been well 
qualified to produce. He is, however, as Mr. James would 
have said, so quite heroically “ out” to rewrite Gibbon; 
and the General follows with all the advantages of senior 
rank in the familiar footsteps of the Major in the Hants 
Militia. He does not, however, go the whole Gibbon ; his 
manner in anecdote lacks the metallic precision of his prede- 
cessor’s, and he is somewhat oppressively on the side of 
the angels. There is an indignant protest in the Preface 
against the high value set upon the age of the Antonines : 
Only when viewed from the standpoint of a strong bias against 
Christianity, such as Gibbon possessed, a bias sufficiently powerful 
to make him feel that the mere fact of the Empire being Pagan in 
the time of the Antonine emperors rendered it superior to the same 
Empire become Christian, could the zenith of that Empire be held 
to be in the time of the Antonine emperors. 


General Young is gallantly prepared to detect a heyday, 
which has hitherto escaped attention, between the 
terminal points of Constantine and Theodosius. If it is a 
healthy symptom (and every patriotic man must hope 
that it is so) that one’s art should all be shockingly out of 
drawing, there can be no doubt that he is quite correct. 
He is concerned to rescue Constantine and Gratian from 
the rubbish-heap and to denounce “ the error which has 
styled the retreat of the Roman army from Persia in 363 a 
great disaster instead of a glorious feat of arms”; it is 
curious how the climate which prevails in Irak renders 
obscure the precise result of military operations conducted 
in that region. The whole book is a heroic adventure which 
deserves every cheering word that one can spare it. General 
Young is only halfway to the fall of Constantinople, and 
he has a rough road to hoe. But in spite of his scholarship 
and the art of photography, he reads (it is a compliment to 
both) more like Gibbon’s ancestor than his descendant. 
PuiLtip GUEDALLA. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
EPIC 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and Ulster did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go: 
To make the third she join’d the former two. 


HAT Belfast has the largest shipyard and builds the 
largest ships, that it has the largest tobacco 
factory, the largest spinning mills, the largest rope- 
works in the world, and something very large indeed in 
distilleries, is common knowledge. They are all proud 
distinctions which it mentions in a coy, infrequent way. 
But it has another and a greater—perhaps the greatest— 
claim on fame of which too little is known, and the loss is 
the world’s. It has been the one town to produce a poet 
who, on Milton’s lines, and on Milton’s own subject, has 
written a poem, of greater length than Milton’s, that has 
only to be read to throw the antiquated effort of the seven- 
teenth century into a merited obscurity. Unhappily the 
work is out of print, but should any reader find upon a 
bookstall a thickish volume—Man’s First Estate on Earth. 
By William Boyce. Belfast : Simms and M’Intyre, Phillips, 
M’Comb, Hodgson, Greer, Henderson, Lamont. 1844— 
let him pay the necessary pence with a glad heart, for it is 
worth its weight in gold. 
Boyce was, one understands, in civil life an ironmonger, 
by instinct a poet, and by education a universal scientist. 
The forerunner of Gilbert’s modern major-general, he took 
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all knowledge for his province, and, digested or indigested, 
lugged it all into his story of creation, for that in brief is 
what his poem is. Zoology and botany, astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, conchology, sound, light, heat, electricity and 
magnetism—these are among the subjects his Pegasus has 
to carry, and into their midst by some sort of conjuring 
feat he introduces the “ Big Wind ” of 1889, the murder of 
Lord Norbury, the old poorhouse, half-a-dozen schools, 
every river and hamlet of the country, and apparently the 
whole of the contemporary population of Ulster. 

Like Milton, Boyce prefaces each section or canto with an 
argument, and naturally begins with the atmosphere. 
“* Here,” he says, “the reader will find an explanation of 
meteorological phenomena, as wind, rain, dew, frost, snow, 
lightning, meteors, etc.” The earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the earth. But at 
last came light : 

Which then circumfluent roamed the empty void 
Phosphoric framed, became our magazine, 
Substantial yet elastic—subtle, warm, 
Combustible, and, if disparted, thin, 

Refractory and reflective made beside. 


And as for day : 
Ten hours, twice named, and three ; four seconds short, 


And minutes fifty-six—Diurnal marked 
Earth’s revolution rotary whirled that day. 


Mr. Boyce, as promised, explains seriatim his meteoro- 
logical phenomena, of which at random we may take rain. 
The Equator, he says: 


Emits a constant sweat—as one who toils, 
Emitting moisture at each opening pore, 

By labouring hard, and oft by way of sport 
Casts off the moists—so earth, emissive weeps ; 
From steaming heats below and rays above 
Thus swell the veins and far expand the airs ; 
On moisturous wings they fly, and meeting wide 
With colder currents drifting from the North, 


they produce in the course of a few more pages a heavy 
shower, and thus was Lough Neagh formed : 
An open sea, almost unmarred, 


Save where a solitary speck appears— 
That speck is now Ram’s Island named, 


and thus, too, were formed 
The gushing Bann, the sounding Bush, 
The noisy Arney and the Annalee, 
Woodford discordant, Fin, and zigzag Kesh, 


with twenty pages more. That section, however, does not 
lend itself to quotation. It is pretty tough reading. The 
poet evidently felt it pretty tough writing, for with its end 
he says, “‘ the muse, retiring, rests.” 

It is not till he reaches the geological stage that Mr. Boyce 
touches the empyrean, but when he does Milton is, so to 
speak, outflown. He was all very well, but he had not the 
education of Mr. Boyce. “ View,” says the poet, “ view 
earth just now prepared for grass ; earth’s bowels ” : 


The hardened stones and structural blocks opaque, 
Now classified by names: Greenstone, Basalt, 
Amygdaloid, Pitchstone, and Porphyry, 
Greywackes, huge slates, and brittler sandstones red, 
Slates, clays, and Chlorite, with Gneiss, the Mica flat. 
Sodium and Lithium. 

Magnesium, Calcium, and Barium dense, 
Potassium, Strontium, with Zirconium dark, 
Aluminium, Glucinium, and Tettriuma rich, 
Tungsten, Titanium, Chromium, Cerium, and 
Theusalthy, Tellurium, Tantalums. 


“There are some passages of the work,” said the contem- 
porary Ulster Gazette and Armagh Sporting Chronicle, ** truly 
sublime and full of that exalted spirit of poesy which has 
gained for a Milton, a Young, a Hervey, who wrote in the 
same strain, a lasting celebrity.”” One feels that the critic 


must have been a geologist, who with his little hammer, a 
loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou would find it paradise 
enow. 

From the things under the surface of the earth to the 
things upon its surface one is swept harmoniously along, 
and all the trees, flowers, herbs, “ eighty thousand sorts 
distinctly viewed,” come in for notice : 


As cauliflowers, or cabbage, kale, or beet, 

Parsnips, carrots, turnips, and mushrooms, 

Celeries, salads, broccolies, with fat’ning mangel-wurzel ! 
Potatoes, scallions, onion, lettuce and spinach, 

Peas, beans, campines, and radishes, 

Scorzonera, and skirrets, salsify, or yellow turnips big, 
Savoys, seakale, and the oblong kidney bean, 
Catanospernum australe and limonia australis. 


Leaving the botanists to toy with that as an ample meal 
for meatless days, one may pass along to the circumfluent 
waters, full of whales and “ thirty thousand sorts of animal- 
cule,” with “bones, hearts, nerves, lungs, muscles ” ; 
lobsters, “‘ dark brown, by mortals boiled to red ” ; “ wilks, 
mussels, limpets, and the like”; and thus arrive at 
oysters : 

A head it has not, made of stomach large 

Or soft intestines, but nutritious all ! 

On Europe’s north-west coasts these now abound, 
And form most excellent food since flesh became 
An article of use for man’s estate. 

And ever since the Fall you'll find these fish 

In season every month containing ‘* R.” 


“* Considerable power of description and occasional felicity 
of phrase” was the comment of another contemporary 
journal. How felicitous that “R”! The mind loves to 
linger on the couplet. All animated nature passes before 
the eager eye of the poet, “ vermes, insecta, amphibia, 
mollusea, carnivora, plantigrade and digitigrade animals,” 
and. the eye always pierces the depths and sees below the 
surface of things. Not for him the easy familiarity of 
Wordsworth : 


O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


He sees rather the “ oilbags furnished either side the tail,” 
and that 

Birds’ stomachs have of powerful muscles made, 

Or gizzards, breaking down nut kernels hard, 

Small stones, and substances more nutritive 

Through bags or crops, digestive stomachs, strong. 


Soaring like the eagle, of powerful muscles made, Mr. 
Boyce works his way to man—and woman—and challenges 
at once the slightness of Milton’s 


For contemplation he and valour formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace 


Such impressionist work might be good enough for the simpler 
age when a man with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn 
represented moonshine. How differently, with what deeper 
insight, the nineteenth century saw it : 
. » » With solid bones, 

Veins, arteries, nerves, membranes, and ligaments, 

With tendons, cartilages, ducts (or tubes), 

Lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, the pancreas, 

The kidneys, glands, intestines, and the like, 

Saliva, chyle, bile, 

Pancreatic juice, serum, and phlegm, 

There Adam lay supine, a well-shaped man 
That is perhaps the climax. There are no words for it. 
One can only recite it reverently and thankfully, breathe 
for a while its rarefied atmosphere, then climb to earth again 
a humbler and a better man. One would like to see a statue 
erected to his memory. Mr. Boyce carved as his own Adam, 


saliva, chyle, bile, serum, and all. 
A. RIDDELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANY books have been described as “ the most 

M wonderful book of the war.” But I have just 

read what is really the most wonderful book of the 

war. It is a shilling biography of Sir William Robertson, 

by Mr. G. A. Leask, published by Cassell’s and optimistically 

described as “ The Life Story of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff.” 


* a * 


It is quite usua] for books about contemporaries to be 
written with a paucity of inside information. It is not 
unusual for biographies to contain more digressions than 
main narrative. We are all familiar with the “ Lives ” 
of Shakespeare which consist of descriptions of Elizabethan 
people, places, and events introduced by “doubtless he met,” 
“very probably he was present at,”” and “ can we suppose 
that he did not take part in.” But no biographer on record 
has had the courage, I will not say hardihood, of Mr. Leask. 
As he admits, he does not know Sir William Robertson. 
And perhaps there is not much in the way of striking detail 
that could have been recorded. The eminent soldier’s great 
career has been made out of the limelight: even his name 
was unknown to most Englishmen when war broke out ; 
his life is a record of frequent promotion well earned by 
hard, inconspicuous work. This, however, did not bother 
Mr. Leask. All he knew was that there was an opening 
for a book and that he was going to write it. 

* * * 


He opens with a few preliminary pages of the ordinary 
kind, in which he says that a full description of Sir William’s 
life has not been attempted, as “‘ to do this would demand a 
volume of greater dimensions than is desirable for popular 
reading.” He then approaches Sir William’s birth, and his 
method throughout the book cannot be better illustrated 
than by long quotations from this section of the work. 
“It is often remarked,” he says, “ that every famous man 
casts a lustre upon the county and place that gave him 
birth. Indeed, no biography is complete without some 
reference to the district that cradled its subject. It would 
be a fascinating task to make a comparison between the 
various counties of this land, in order to discover which 
has produced the most great soldiers, sailors, poets or 
preachers, but such cannot be attempted within the com- 
pass of this modest record. A few facts are all that can be 
given of the county that gave birth to Sir William Robert- 
son.” So here we are at Lincolnshire : 

Lincolnshire, the large eastern maritime county of England, 
has an area of 1,693,547 acres, of which 61 per cent. is arable land, 
29 per cent. grass and meadow, 2 per cent. woods, and the remainder 
waste, water, roads, &c. The county as a whole is very fertile, 
and is famous for the high state of its agriculture. Few counties 
rival it in the quality of its cereals, while among other important 
crops are beans, turnips, and potatoes. Lincolnshire is also famous 
as a leading stock-rearing county. 

Various particulars about rivers and canals lead to a con- 
sideration of Lincolnshire’s historical interest : 

The archzxologist and the historian find in it a never-failing field 
of study and speculation. Of prehistoric man the relics include 
abundant tumuli and earthworks. The Romans had several roads 
in the county, and important stations at Lincoln, Horncastle and 
Caistor, places of much importance and interest at the present day. 


But, sighs Mr. Leask, “ it is not our purpose to describe the 
rich historical past of the county of Lincolnshire.” 
Suffice it to say that the Angles found convenient landing in the 
Humber and Wash, and overran the district which afterwards 
formed part of the Kingdom of Mercia. Then came the Danish 


inroads, King John, the Civil War, the Puritan emigrants, these are 
but three associations writ large in the history of this important 
county. 
Even yet, and we are on page 6 of this small book, we have 
not reached the birth of the hero. We have still to listen 
to an indignant refutation of the theory that “ flat counties 
produce no poets.” 


x * x 


But at last we get to the birth, which was at the village 
of Welbourn. And mention of that name is an obvious 
occasion for more general information. The business part 
of Welbourn, we are told, is in the middle of the village, 
which has, also, two ends : 

The village is very healthy, its soil is a fine strong loam, heath 
and stiff clay, overlying shale and clay. Besides the usual public 
buildings it possesses the fine Church of St. Chad, restored in 1884, 
the south porch of which has canopied and crocketed buttresses, 
and is of excellent design. There is also a Wesleyan Church. The 
former Manor House is now occupied by a farmer. 


A page or two about parentage, and another explaining that 
Sir William is not a Scotsman, and we reach the early 
seventies and Sir William’s boyhood. Obviously, to under- 
stand the latter we must “ picture the conditions existing ” 
during the former. So Mr. Leask pictures them : 

The population consisted of the working classes, and the local 
squire and parson, there being no middle-class. Education was not 
at an advanced stage and wages were very low. . . . Contrast this 
with the conditions of to-day, when wages are much higher and 
education free and efficient. The labourer of to-day lives in a house 
of brick—famine and plague are things of the past, there is a suffi- 
ciency of food, while the inventions of the age have lessened his 
labours. 

During the boyhood of Sir William the Reform Bill of 1867 was 
passed into law, and admitted no fewer than a million persons to the 
franchise in England and Wales alone. Then in 1870 came the 
Elementary Education Act, providing for the division of the whole 
country into school districts, thus bringing education to the reach 
of the very poorest. 

These and other reforms had not been long in operation at the 
time when William Robertson, along with his contemporaries, left 
the little schoolhouse for the stern battle of life. 


This is page 13, and the rest is done on the same 
principle. 
* * * 

I obviously cannot go on quoting on this scale. There are 
two pages of the history of the 16th Lancers, which Sir 
William joined ; there are one and a-half pages about the 
School of Musketry at Hythe, three pages on the history 
and curriculum of the Staff College at Camberley. In 1854 
the School of Musketry “ trained five parties, comprising 
64 detachments of a total strength of 50 officers, 80 sergeants, 
and 464 rank and file ’°—a chef-d’euvre of irrelevance. An 
enormous amount of information is given about the workings 
of the War Office, and in one place nearly five pages bodily 
are taken from a description by “* Eyewitness ” of the feeding 
of the Army. Sir William’s shadowy figure occasionally 
appears. “ We can imagine his now more matured mind 
following with the deepest interest all the details of the 
terrible battle of Plevna, the capture of Kars, and the rout 
of the Turkish Army at the famous Shipka Pass.” We are 
told (in a long stanza) what his “ motto then may well have 
been,” and we are delighted to come upon something quite 
concrete in the shape of his recent speeches (which we have 
previously read) and a genuine anecdote or two. For 
instance, there is one which “ proves how human our famous 
men reveal themselves, even in ways least expected.” An 
old confectioner, who had known him as a boy, recently 
sent him a pork-pie. In a letter of thanks, Sir William 
stated that it “‘ reminds me of old times.” If my extracts 
do not induce my readers to buy this work, I give them up 
as hopeless. SoLtomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Regiment of Women. By CLemMENcE Dane. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 
Pelle the Conqueror. Volume IV.: Daybreak. By Martin 


ANDERSEN NExé. Translated from the Danish by 
Jesste Murr. Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 


The Fishermen. By Dmntry Grecorovitsu. With a 
Preface by Dr. ANGELO S. Raproport. Stanley Paul. 
6s. 

Miss (or Mrs. ?) Dane’s title reminded me, by one of those 
simple logical connections which even a reviewer cannot 
always avoid, of John Knox, and from him my thought 
passed on to Sir Walter Scott, who, in one of the notes to 
Old Mortality, tells an anecdote in which an old lady contrasts 
“Knox deaving us a’ with his clavers” and “ Claver’se 
deaving us a’ with his knocks.”’ We do not, I fear, read 
Scott any longer as fervently as we used, and ought. Our 
spirits are too weak; Old Mortality weighs heavily on us 
like unwilling sleep. We tend in our fiction to substitute 
the special case for the general interest. The new method 
is prevailing upon the old: if I may so phrase it, the Danes 
are driving out the Scotts. For Miss Dane provides a 
special case of our affection for the special case. She con- 
centrates on a corner of life, and finds in it the modes and 
instruments of pity and terror—love, jealousy, ambition, 
loss, despair and death. Her novel is apparently a first 
novel, but it is written with an assured ease, a skilful dis- 
position and concentration of force, that seem to suggest 
either long practice or astonishing ability. I do not mean, 
of course, that practice will ever do instead of ability: all 
I mean is that a certain ability will sometimes, within its 
own limits, achieve by labour that effect of competence 
which a different ability achieves by grace. Genius is an 
infinite capacity for not having to take pains. 

I conceive Miss Dane to mean her title in almost its strict 
sense. Her subject is a girls’ school, and the relation of 
mistress to pupil: rather, the relations between one par- 
ticular mistress on the one side and a younger mistress and 
various pupils on the other. There is obviously here some 
question of “rule,” of “regiment”: the relation cannot 
be one of equality. But the real theme of the book is the 
emotional control which a woman of brains and charm can 
exercise over her juniors. Schoolgirl adoration, often 
amounting to a blind, ecstatic worship, is a very common 
fact, but I do not remember to have seen it at all fully or 
faithfully dealt with in fiction—certainly I know of no 
previous book so largely concerned with it. The important 
thing to realise about it—as indeed about all the emotions 
of childhood, which are far more painfully intense, more 
real, more formative of character, than some grown-ups 
appear to remember—is the responsibility it puts upon the 
grown-ups who have to do with it. Whether it is turned 
towards fine aspiration or allowed to dissipate itself in extra- 
vagant or hysterical emotionalism depends on that infinitely 
important, that grossly undervalued and underpaid, body 
of public servants—the teachers. I apologise for these 
platitudes: but really, when a community disregards a 
fact lying right under its eyes, one need not be over-apolo- 
getic about calling attention to that fact. I do not know 
which to admire more, Miss Dane’s delicacy of perception or 
her courageousness of approach. She handles difficulties 
with extraordinary ease. One of her schoolgirls, Louise, is a 
child of “ temperament ” and brains, unhappy, introspective, 
passionate—the sort of child whom placidity and denseness 
write off as “morbid.” Miss Dane realises and presents 
her most vividly, most convincingly, without a touch of 
exaggeration. Not less difficult is the main character, 
Clare Hartill, the mistress whose restless craving for emo- 





tional satisfaction and the exercise of power leads her into 
the cruelty of exploiting, and then deriding, the eager 
affection she knows how to evoke. The way in which the 
psychological springs of her action are revealed, while all 
the time we are made to understand how she is able to 
conceal them from herself, is thorough and powerful. One 
of her victims is a junior mistress, a healthy, jolly, amiable 
young woman, not too bright and good to feel and show a 
fair amount of selfishness and temper. This girl is rescued 
by the luck which throws in her path a man with whom she 
falls in love. He is the only man to play any considerable 
part in the book, and he is less real—far less real—than the 
women. But the love-affair is in a sense incidental, though 
the plot is designed to lead up to it. The characters who 
stand out unforgettably are Clare and Louise. The violence 
of suffering which culminates in Louise’s suicide, the pitiless- 
ness with which Clare is forced to face her own motives 
and realise her own failure, are rendered with the restraint 
of true tragedy. Regiment of Women is a remarkable book. 

I have tried before in these columns, when reviewing the 
second and third volumes of Pelle the Conqueror, to give 
some idea of its epic quality. The fourth volume is perhaps 
as good as the others, but inevitably the subject-matter is 
less thrilling in this conclusion than in the volume—the 
third of the series—which showed the main crises of Pelle’s 
life. There we saw his rise, and his fall: we saw him as 
leader, as hero, and we saw him lost and betrayed. There 
is no episode in Daybreak to equal, for dramatic intensity, 
the great strike in The Great Struggle. Yet all the old 
power of sympathy, the passionate feeling for the poor and 
oppressed, is here, and the light of understanding broods 
not less tenderly over incidents which are, many of them, 
as terrible as anything in the earlier story. Certainly no 
one who cared for The Great Struggle should leave Daybreak 
unread. Here Pelle, confronted anew with the problems, 
old but in their varying detail new, of poverty and social 
reconstruction, comes to some sort of solution in his own 
life and in his plans of economic reform: and here again 
we realise the author’s close, first-hand knowledge of the 
things he writes about. But the real daybreak, the real 
victory, is in Pelle’s own soul. He comes out of prison (it 
will be remembered that The Great Struggle ended with his 
imprisonment) with a great strength of faith in his heart— 
a faith won from the extremes of bitterness. 

But one night when he lay groaning after a punishment, and saw 
the angry face of God in the darkness, he suddenly became silent. 
‘* Are you a human being ?” it said, ‘* and cannot even bear a little 
suffering?” Pelle was startled. He had never known that there 
was anything particularly human in suffering. But from that night 
he behaved quietly, with a listening expression, as if he heard some- 
thing through the walls. ‘‘ Now he’s become quiet,” said the gaoler, 
who was looking at him through the peep-hole. ‘‘ It won't be long 
before he’s an idiot!” 

But Pelle had only come out on the other side. . . .- 


Through all the vicissitudes, political, economic, personal, 
of the story the grave beauty of this passage persists ; 
we see Pelle suffering and working and enjoying, always 
under the eyes of God. ; 

Gregorovitsh, I learn from the preface to the translation 
of his The Fishermen, ‘‘ entered the arena of Russian 
literature almost simultaneously with Tourgeniev, and is 
rightly considered to be one of the best exponents of the 
life of the Russian working-people.”” The Fishermen is @ 
sad and simple story of the very poor—of people who bear 
with a strange acquiescence (not incompatible with a good 
deal of grumbling and complaining) a bitterly hard, bare, 
crude life. Of the old fisherman Glyeb, when at last he 
comes to die, we are told: 


Ever since he had taken up fishing, he had spent all his autumn 
days, when the Oka’s surface becomes covered with sharp icy needles, 
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dragging the bottom of the river with nets, standing waist-deep in 
freezing water. . . ..- 

The story gives a striking picture of the kind of life these 
fishermen lead. Their morals are as simple as their condi- 
tions. Glyeb has a powerful personality, and dominates 
his family. Between his youngest son and his adopted son, 
boys of about the same age, there is the contrast of goodness 
and badness, unquestioning self-sacrifice and _ reckless 
dissipation, and the contrast is emphasized in the old 
dramatic situation, since both love the same girl, and the 
self-sacrificing one gives up his claim and accepts the burden 
of military service in place of the other (the household being 
required to furnish one recruit). Throughout, in the 
actions and moral judgments alike, there is the strange, 
inarticulate, half-mystical fatalism which accepis. The 
Fishermen is quite a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Russian literature. GERALD GOULD. 


GOD AND THE WORLD 


Religion and Philosophy. By R. G. CoLttincwoop, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

Mens Creatrix. By Wi111am Temp e, Rector of St. James's, 
Piccadilly. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


There is a curious similarity of aim and method between 
these two books. Both were begun as works in academic 
philosophy, and in both the original design has been modified 
by the pressure of more “ practical ” work—though, indeed, 
as Mr. Temple well asks, “‘ what is so powerful in practice 
as a philosophy ?”’ Both are concerned to identify religion 
—the Christian religion—with philosophy. In Mr. Colling- 
wood’s case the attempt is vitiated by a looseness, astonish- 
ing in so clear a thinker, in the use of the word “ identity ”’ : 
he uses it almost as the more careless kind of novelist does. 
It is not unusual to read in fiction that “ all the men in the 
room wore identical clothes,” but it is strange to read in 
metaphysics that thought and will are “ fully identical,” 
that “ history and philosophy are the same thing,” and that 
punishment and forgiveness “are really when properly 
understood identical.’’ It is in each case easy to see that 
Mr. Collingwood means something, and even to see that he 
means something true: but what he means is not identical 
with what he says. His method would reduce philosophy to 
“ fiddle, we know, is diddle, and diddle, we take it, is dee.” 
When, however, Mr. Collingwood says that “ the true re- 
ligion and the true philosophy must coincide, though they 
may differ in the vocabulary which they use to express 
the same facts,” he is talking sense, as is Mr. Temple in his 
similar statement that “‘a perfect theology and a perfect 
philosophy would coincide.” 

Mr. Collingwood, with his passion for identification, 
thinks that there is “no other life than religion”: and 
though he at once contradicts himself by adding (our italics) 
that “the psychological accompaniments of religion must 
never be mistaken for religion itself,” still here again what he 
is meaning and trying to say is sound enough. All human 
action, down to the most trivial, instinctive or ‘‘ mechanical,” 
implies a standard of values: and a standard of values 
implies a metaphysic, and a religious metaphysic. To 
put one foot in front of another is a practical assertion that 
to go forward is better than to stand still: nothing can be 
better than anything unless there is an Absolute Good to 
measure by: the Absolute Good is God. But Mr. Colling- 
wood would never have written a book to prove this, which 
is the beginning of the alphabet of speculation. The bare 
statement of God’s existence is rightly recognised as not 
taking us very far : everythingdepends on what we mean by 





God. Both Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Temple find their solution 
of difficulties in the God of the Christian religion, and it is that 
religion which they identify (really identify) with aright meta- 
physic. So long as God remains, like Homer, another person 
of the same name, He is no use to them. They both devote 
chapters tothe problem of evil, though Mr. Collingwood thinks 
“error and evil are more difficult than pain to assign, as 
they stand, to a place in the universe,”’ while Mr. Temple 
holds that when we pass from moral evil to evil in the form 
of suffering “ the difficulty of the question is considerably 
increased.”” Now the mystical doctrine of the Atonement 
is obviously susceptible, like the mystical doctrine of the 
Incarnation (with which it is indissolubly connected, or, 
as Mr. Collingwood would say, identical), of being meta- 
physically treated ; of being made, in fact, the corner-stone 
of a metaphysicalsystem. (This is, indeed, in one sense the 
traditional mode of treatment.) It can be made to co- 
ordinate and explain the world. Those who can accept 
it by an act of faith are therefore to be accounted happy— 
but that is not, for metaphysics, the point. The point is, can 
there be put forward a metaphysical construction of the 
cosmos which commands intellectual assent and of which 
the Atonement is an essential part? The sceptic here 
remarks that belief in the Incarnation and Atonement 
involves acceptance of certain historical statements, and 
that you must not make the metaphysical, the greater, 
the timeless, depend on the historical, the less, the in-time. 
Mr. Collingwood’s answer is that history is philosophy, and 
he has some profound things to say on this head (as, in their 
day, had Vico and Hegel). But to say that history is philo- 
sophy, or to show how the concrete facts of history illustrate 
or imply philosophical principles, is no help whatever towards 
deciding the historical validity of any particular set of 
evidences. “The whole value of an example is lost,” 
says Mr. Collingwood, “ unless it is historical.” Those who 
doubt the historical evidence will not be reassured by Mr. 
Temple’s: ‘‘ The evidence seems to me to be just as good 
as it is desirable that it should be. If the evidence were 
complete and compact, faith would become dependent 
upon intellectual proof and intellectual apprehension of the 
proof. It would thus lose a great deal of its spiritual quality 
and value.” If this conveys anything to those who lack the 
mystic gift of Christian faith, it will convey that the less 
evidence there is for what you believe in, the more spiritual 
value there is in believing it ; and that the type of religious 
perfection is the Queen in Alice, who could believe six im- 
possible things before breakfast. Indeed, Mr. Temple’s 
whole case is that, having followed the human processes 
of knowledge, art, conduct (to the consideration of which 
he devotes the bulk of his book—his range is enormous, and 
seems to preclude originality on many essential points : e.g., 
we cannot see that his theory of free will advances at all 
upon Kant’s), we must then, so to say, jump to the centre 
of the problem, accept the Christian dogma by faith, and, 
working outwards again, find with this help the solution of 
the problems formerly left unsolved. Whether the result 
will help those to whom faith apart from ratiocination is 
denied we cannot tell. Tosuch perhaps Mr. Collingwood 
will appeal more : witness such a fine passage as this : 


Thus God, who is perfectly good, must feel repentance for the sins 
of men ; He bears in His own person the punishment which is their 
due, and by the’ communication to them of the spirit of His own peni- 
tence He leads them to repent, and so in self-punishment to work their 
own redemption. The divine and human sides, the objective and 
subjective, completely coincide. 

Even here, of course, the purely metaphysical problem of 
evil is left untouched, as in an answer, on an earlier page, 
to the question why God permits evil: ‘He does not 
permit it. His omnipotence is not restricted by it. He 
conguers it.”” Indeed, in spite of all the learning and thought 
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that have gone to these two books, and the genuine ad- 
miration one feels for their achievement, it cannot be said 
that they mark an advance on the old treatments of the 
same matters. 

We note some minor errors in Mr. Temple’s. It is nonsense 
to say that Mr. Bernard Shaw “ seems to be entirely blind 
to the whole sphere of human sentiment and even passion,” 
and that consequently “ we all know that his conclusions 
have no applicability.” Mr. Temple really cannot give his 
private opinions the validity of universal knowledge. It 
is nonsense to say that “ value is the highest of all categories,” 
because it is not commensurable with any other category : it 
is only in the category of value that you can talk of “ highest” 
at all. Lastly, Mr. Temple attributes to Hamlet some lines 
which Shakespeare attributed to Marcellus. 


HOW TO TAKE THE WAR 


The Battles of the Somme. By Putte Gress. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 

To Verdun from the Somme. An Anglo-American Glimpse 
of the Great Advance. By H. E. Britrarn, with an 
Introduction by James M. eo. John Lane. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Diary of a French Private, 1914-1915. By Gaston 
Riou. Translated by EpEN and Cepar Pavut. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. net. 

Battles and Bivouacs. A French Soldier’s Notebook. By 
Jacques Rovson. Translated by Frep ROTHWELL. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

Mr. Gibbs in his introduction tells how a sergeant, standing 
with him in a trench with the water up to and beyond their 
knees, said to him with great seriousness : ‘* You know, sir, it 
doesn’t do to take this war seriously.” Reading these books 
one understands the profound truth of this dictum for those 
at least who are “‘ in it.” No man can fight for any length 
of time in the war of the twentieth century and take it 
seriously without losing his sanity or his moral, which, after 
all, is only the jargon of military science for sanity. In 
so far as one can see the fighters fighting in these books, 
they are always treating the war either as an adventure or 
as a joke. It is not a very good adventure, and by no means 
a good joke, but the convention—and it has clearly now 
become a convention—serves to hide the intolerableness of 
the reality. Mr. Gibbs takes the war with great seriousness, 
and in that he is right, for, being not a fighter but a writer, 
he was in it but not of it. Most of us know Mr. Gibbs’s style 
whether as free-lance war correspondent or officially ac- 
credited correspondent with the British armies in the field. 
His seriousness tends to become one of many words and the 
most purple of patches. Yet in this book he succeeds more 
than once in making one see and feel a little of what those 
interminable battles on the Somme meant for those who 
were in it. Written from day to day, it does not of course 
pretend to give anything like an intelligible account of the 
strategy or tactics on the Somme. Above all it is a vivid 
picture of what that three months’ campaign looked like 
and meant to the rank and file; naturally it is a tribute to 
their deeds, and like a Greek chorus Mr. Gibbs voices the 
close spectator’s horror and admiration of what he sees. 
Of Mr. Gibbs’s many ‘‘ pen-pictures ” none perhaps gives a 
better idea of what modern war means than that which he 
puts into the mouth of a German wounded prisoner. When 
one reads of what this German cabinet-maker and his 
comrades of the Bavarian regiment suffered in Contalmaison 
under our bombardment—five days of starvation, lying in a 
dark hole packed together and gradually one after the other 
being pounded to death, without any chance of escape or 





opportunity of action—then one understands the loathing 
with which this very experienced correspondent writes 
of war in his introduction. And lest there should be any 
misunderstanding, it should be added that Mr. Gibbs more 
than once pays a generous tribute to the bravery and 
stubborn fighting qualities of the German soldiers, par- 
ticularly to that heroic stand of the starving 8rd Prussian 
Guard in Ovillers in July. 

Mr. Brittain also takes the war seriously, but it is the 
seriousness of the sightseer who solemnly stares up into 
the roof of St. Paul’s Cathedral very impressed, but a little 
fatigued. He and the Hon. James Beck were given an 
official glimpse of the war from the Somme to Verdun, and 
this is an unadorned and conscientious account of what they 
saw. M. Riou’s bookisa very different one, different, in fact, 
from any war-book so far produced. The author made a 
name for himself in 1913 by Aux Ecoutes de la France qui 
vient as one of the most promising of young French writers. 
He was taken prisoner early in 1914, and his present book 
is mainly a record of the months which he spent in captivity 
in Bavaria. It is a deeply interesting book, not easy to 
read, but full of philosophy and charm and observation of 
character. It challenges comparison at once with Dos- 
toievski’s Souvenirs de la Maison des Morts, for it is not 
only about the same subject, but treats that subject, 
imprisonment, in the same way, the one way in which a 
prisoner’s reminiscences and reflections can be made tolerable. 
It would be absurd to pretend that M. Riou in literary 
stature reaches much higher than the Russian’s knee: but 
the mere fact that after reading his book one can make the 
comparison without a fecling of absurdity is a compliment 
to him. The chief merit of his book, as perhaps of Dos- 
toievski’s, lies in the conversations and character sketches 
of his gaolers and fellow-prisoners. M. Riou has no love 
for the German character, but his most charming portrait 
is that of the charming old Bavarian Baron who was for long 
their chief gaoler and won the affection and respect of all his 
prisoners. The account of the Baron expounding the 
doctrines of Nietzsche and Bernhardi to his captive, and 
yet showing by his every action that they were abhorrent 
to his kindly character, would alone make this volume worth 
reading. 

Battles and Bivouacs also comes from our French allies. 
Written by a journalist serving in the ranks of the French 
army, it gives a clear and vivacious account of what a single 
private saw and endured of the fighting in the first six 
months of war. Many similar books have already been 
written, but we are inclined to agree with the publishers’ 
announcement—a rare and happy experience for a reviewer 
—which says that ‘‘ no war book has yet appeared that gives 
so strong an impression of reality.” 


THE PLAYS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


‘* Noh,” or Accomplishment.” A Study of the Classical 
Stage of Japan. By Ernest Fenoiiosa and Ezra 
Pounp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Transcribed by the late Mr. Fenollosa, and printed at 
the end of this volume, is a piece of Japanese music. To ears 
long accustomed to our Western harmonies it is bewilderingly 
unfamiliar. Before we can appreciate it there is so much 
for us to unlearn by heart. We must rid our minds of all 
preconceived notions on the subject of scales, harmonies 
and measures ; we must realise that what seemed to us the 
necessary and primal matter at the base of all music is but 
one of the arrangements of sound out of which music can be 
elemented. And in the same way, when we read the Noh 
plays we have to forget, not merely the external conventions 
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of our stage, but our most fundamental ideas on the very 
nature of drama. 

For the Noh does not imitate life. In it there is neither 
action nor characterisation ; no problem is knit and loosed, 
no turning-point of fate is rounded. In a word, it contains 
nothing of what a European would ordinarily describe as 
“ dramatic.”” One would define the Noh rather as a lyric, 
written in the form of a dialogue between three or four 
actors, who body out the poetry and interpret it visibly 
in gesture and dance. In the Noh, it must clearly be remem- 
bered, the traditionally elaborated beauty of these gestures 
and dances is fully as important as the beauty of the spoken 
word. To treat these as closet-dramas is, therefore, more 
than unfair; it is to rob them of half their value. Yet 
mutilated as, in print, the plays must necessarily appear, 
these translations of the Noh are of the highest interest. 
They prove to us that the Japanese of five hundred years ago 
had successfully realised in practice the ideal of a “ pan- 
psyche ” theatre. It was Andreyeff who coined the word 
“ panpsyche ” as a name for the drama of the spirit, the 
drama that should be contemplative and not active. His 
own Black Maskers, a post-Maeterlinckian play of symbol 
and allegory, is a good example of “ panpsyche ” in European 
art. The workings of the mind, which the older dramatists 
would have described in soliloquy, are made symbolically 
visible by Andreyeff. A man’s thoughts become the sub- 
sidiary characters of his own drama. We can imagine Hamlet, 
in a panpsychical rendering of Shakespeare, talking himself 
over with three or four other Hamlets and a small host of 
Doubts disguised as players and grave-diggers. It is in- 
teresting to find this same visible presentation of thought in 
the Noh. Awoi no Uye, for instance, shows us a woman 
haunted by phantoms that are her own embodied passions, 
Awoi, first wife of Genji, is madly jealous of her husband’s 
other wives. The scene opens with Awoi on her death-bed. 
The woman herself is represented merely by “ a red, flowered 
kimono, folded once lengthwise, and laid along the front of 
the stage.” All that is alive in her is the maddening thought 
that is killing her soul. Her jealousy takes concrete form, 
first in the shape of Princess Rakujo, afterwards in its own 
devilish guise as a “‘ hannya ’’—a horned fiend, terrible in its 
golden-eyed mask. Another play, not given in this volume, 
but described by Mr. Fenollosa, is the story of a girl and an 
ascetic priest with whom she has fallen in love. The priest 
flees from her, and takes refuge under a temple bell. But the 
woman’s desire is so unbounded that it turns into a fiery 
dragon which coils round the bell, with the result that it 
melts, and the loved priest is destroyed. 

Like most of the European attempts in “ panpsyche,” 
these two examples given above are allegorical and some- 
what moralistic. But among the pieces translated in this 
volume are some which deal with less definitely intellectual 
ideas, which describe psychological states of greater airiness 
and subtlety. The authors of the Noh show themselves 
keenly conscious of the way in which the human spirit, 
pushing its way through life, leaves little tatters and shreds 
of its essence clinging to the objects it has touched. In 
Kakitsubata a lover has thought of his mistress among the 
iris flowers that grow “ by the eight bridges, by the web 
of crossing waters in Kumode,” and this thought of her 
remains with the irises, haunting the place in the visible 
form of the woman’s ghost. In Kinuta, a deserted wife 
finds the symbol of her sorrows in the drumming noise 
made by the beating of a silk-board. For there was an old 
legend of a forlorn lady who “ on clear, cold nights climbed 
her high tower and beat such a silk-board. . . . for 
that far-murmuring cloth could move her husband’s sleep, 

though he were leagues away.” In Nishikigi, perhaps the 
loveliest of all these plays, the ghosts of two unwed lovers 
cling to the painted charm-sticks offered by the man to his 


‘ 





mistress and round the grass-cloth which she had used to 
weave in life. All these examples show how completely 
“panpsychic”” is the point of view of the Noh writers. 
Natural objects only exist and are important in so far as 
they come into contact with human souls. The world is im- 
pregnated with spirit; man is an inhabitant of his own 
thought and memory. Yet, after all, thought and memory 
are not enough for life ; the ghosts know themselves to be 
illusions and that their existence depends for its shadowy 
splendour on being perceived by a living, material being. 
“You should tell better than we” say the ghosts in 
Nishikigi to the priest who meets them, “ how much is 
illusion, you who are in the world. We have been in the 
whirl of those who are fading.” They are all illusions, these 
exquisite phantoms of memory evoked from the glorious 
“old time over-past and snowed under” . all illusion, 
and yet it may be that in the contemplation of this illusion 
lies a hope of happiness. The present is chaos and flux ; 
the past is still and irremovably beautiful. But its beauty is 
“ thin as the heart of autumn ” ; we may rest upon it a little 
while, but inevitably the weight of our material self in the 
end breaks through, and we fall back again into the present, 
into the world of disappointment and transience. 

Mr. Pound is to be congratulated upon his translation of 
these dozen plays, selected presumably on their poetical 
merit, from the two hundred odd surviving texts. Whether 
his prose, a polishing-up of Mr. Fenollosa’s rough transla- 
tion, bears any very close relation to the style of the original, 
we do not pretend to know. What it does, at any rate, 
succeed in doing is to convey to the reader much richly 
poetical material in language that is simple and beautiful. 
We might quarrel, perhaps, with Mr. Pound’s tendency 
to lapse into too definitely a metrical rhythm, while there 
are moments when his prose is unnecessarily reminiscent of 
Synge. His introductions and appendices are somewhat 
confusing. He has a way of imparting information allusively, 
of implying that he, Mr. Pound, knows a good deal more 
than he cares at present to let out. On the other hand, Mr. 
Fenollosa’s article on the Noh is a model of clarity. He gives 
a brief history of the plays, tracing their development from 
religious and courtly dance up to the consummated “ achieve- 
ment ”’ of the fifteenth century, when they crystallised in 
their present form. Essentially an aristocratic art, the 
Eleusinian rites of the Noh were performed by hereditary 
actors for a hereditary audience of the highest nobility. 
The traditions were holy ; to meddle with them was sacrilege, 
and the plays remain now—words and dance—what they 
were five hundred years ago. 

Mr. Fenollosa’s enthusiasm for the East leads him to an 
occasional extravagance, as when he says: “It can be 
shown that the freedom of the Elizabethan mind ° 
was an aftermath of Oriental contacts—in the Crusades, in an 
intimacy with the Mongols, such as Marco Polo’s, in the 
first gleanings of the Jesuit missions in Asia.” It can be 
shown also, and that very convincingly, that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare and that Tennyson’s best poems are parodies, 
distressingly serious in tone, of Edward Lear's nonsense 
rhymes. When critics start tracing influences, we like to 
sec the trick done slowly, with sleeves turned up, and no 
deception. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


William Oughtred. By Frorran Casoni. The Open Court Publishing 
Co. 4s. net. 

William Oughtred was born about 1574, and died in 1660, and was 
Rector of Albury for the last fifty years of his life. He is best known 
as a mathematical author, and one of the inventors of the modern 
method of teaching algebra. He has been credited generally with the 
introduction of St. Andrew’s Cross X as the symbol for multiplication. 
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He also invented a slide-rule, but later discouraged its use on pedagogic 
grounds, and was one of the pioneers of logarithms, being duly honoured 
as such at the exhibition held in Edinburgh in July, 1914, to com 
memorate the tercentenary of the logarithm. The little volume is full 
of interest, and may be understood by anybody with a slight knowledge 
of alegbra. 


An Elementary Russian Grammar. Compiled by A. L. S. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. net. 

Word-for-Word Russian Story-Book. By Nevitt Forses. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net. 

The first of these little books is the most condensed Russian grammar 
we have seen. It is even shorter than the booklet published for 
the benefit of Englishmen by Baedeker in 1914. Its principal fault 
is its carelessness. There are a good many misprints, and secondary 
meanings are often given instead of the most important ones. Another 
defect is the lack of accentuation, and the absence of the rules governing 
this. Mr. Nevill Forbes’ work is of a very superior character. The book 
contains twenty-five short stories, with interlinear phonetic tran- 
scription and translation, and with notes and accents. For a beginner, 
it would be difficult to suggest more suitable reading-matter than 
these tales, in their simple and colloquial language 


THE CITY 


HE present week sees the end of applications for 
the War Loan. Certainly not much has been 


left undone in the way of inducing subscriptions, 
most possible methods having been adopted, ranging from 
brass bands to personal letters addressed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to certain payers of super-tax. Pressure 
has also been brought to bear upon certain important 
institutions, and I shall be surprised if the amount of new 
money raised does not exceed six hundred millions—quite 
apart from subscriptions paid for in Treasury Bills. We 
shall need it all. Reference was made here a few weeks 
ago to the war levy on property and earned income made 
by the Swiss Government. This produced more than was 
anticipated, and a similar success is reported of the sixth 
Swiss Mobilisation Loan (the neutral equivalent of a War 
Loan), the lists for which closed on January 31st. The 
amount offered was a hundred million francs, the interest 
rate being 44 per cent. and the issue price 99. Over 
161 million francs were applied for, of which nearly 140 
million francs was new money, and the total number of 
subscribers was 25,968—out of a population of about 
three and a half millions. The first Swiss Mobilisation 
Loan was a 5 per cent., issued at 99—so that Swiss credit 
has improved since the beginning of the war. The 
Australian Government has also issued a 4} per cent. War 
Loan of £18,000,000 at par, and it is reported that the 
issue has been over-subscribed. An interesting point in 
connection with this Loan is that it is exempt from the 
wealth levy of 1} per cent. on capital, which the Australian 
Government is now introducing, the levy being payable 
in three equal annual instalments, and the proceeds being 
earmarked for the assistance of Australian soldiers and 


their dependents. 
* * 


As was only to be expected, business has been very dull 
while the War Loan lists were open, but now they are 
closed there are signs of increased activity in industrial 
shares and rubber company shares; in the case of the 
latter the price of rubber has been steadily rising, whereas 
share prices have been stationary. A good dividend-paying 
share which looks worth buying in this section is United 
Sumatra Rubber Estate, Ltd. This company has 


8,462 acres planted with rubber—of which about three- 
fourths is already in bearing. It also has 978 acres devoted 
to coconut cultivation, and its outputs show remarkably 


rapid progress, the production from the estate now being 
at the rate of over 1,000,000 lbs. per annum. Dividends 
for 1914 and 1915 were 20: per cent. and 33} per cent. 
respectively, after allowing for excess profits duty, and 
the profits for last year should easily permit of the payment 
of a dividend of 50 per cent. The report is due in April. 
The present price of the shares, which are in the denomina- 
tion of 2s. fully paid, is 8s. 14d. 
* * * 


The growth in the profits of Selfridge and Co., Ltd., 
the well-known West-end department store, as revealed 
by the report for the twelve months ended January 31st 
last, is astonishing, the amount being £225,000, as compared 
with £150,000 during the previous year, and £131,000 during 
the company’s last financial year before the war. In part, 
this extraordinary growth in profit is probably due to the 
fact that the spending power of a large portion of the female 
population of London has also increased, but other factors 
are undoubtedly the enterprise and the skilful advertising 
of this big business. Who would have thought that it would 
be possible for an American to come and open a store in 
the middle of London in competition with the old and 
well-established British concerns of the same type, and 
make such a brilliant success of it in the space of eight 
years? It is quite characteristic of Mr. Selfridge’s methods 
that his company’s report and accounts should be out 
within five days of the closing of the financial year, and 
that, as a pleasant surprise to his Preference shareholders 
(the Ordinary shares are not in the hands of the public), 
he should unexpectedly pay their dividend free of income- 
tax, which, of course, represents a very considerable rise in 
revenue to them. 

x TK 

There is little doing in the shipping market, for people 
are waiting to see what the Government proposals are 
in connection with this industry. The shipping industry 
throughout the world will be very different after the war 
from what it was before. A process of consolidation is 
at work in British shipping, the giants gradually absorbing 
the smaller concerns—usually on terms favourable to the 
latter. An instance came under my notice this week 
where an investor early in 1915 bought 250 £1 shares in 
the Scholefield Steamship Co., a Newcastle-on-Tyne concern, 
at their then market price of 28s. 6d. each, costing him 
£356 5s. The company has disposed of its vessels and 
the fortunate investor has just received from the liquidator, 
for his holding of 250 shares, a cheque for £1,343 15s. ! 
One of the biggest developments in this industry is pro- 
ceeding in the United States—where President Wilson has 
nominated five well-known men in the shipping and 
commercial world to form the new Federal Shipping Board. 
It has been said that this new Board will have the widest 
and most comprehensive powers ever vested in a small 
body of men outside war purposes, for it is designed to 
control the whole of the shipping and commerce of the 
United States. The new American law relating to the 
control of shipping and commerce compels all agreements 
made between carriers and persons or firms for the transport 
of goods to be filed with it, and the Board may disapprove, 
cancel, or modify any such agreement. There are many 
agreements between British shipping companies and 
American corporations, e.g., between the Oceanic Steamship 
Company and the International Mercantile Marine Corpora- 
tion whereby the White Star Line forms part of the American 
combine, but it is quite impossible at present to say how 
British shipping interests may be affected. Certainly 
the war has given the United States a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of increasing her mercantile marine—of which she 
is taking full advantage. Emit Davies. 
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ECONOMY IN COOKING. 


MONGST many things that the 
war has taught us, by no means 
least in national importance is the 
lesson of economy in food and fuel, which 
the patriotic housewife has perforce to 
learn. It is her laudable ambition not 
only to keep within the limits sanctioned 
by the Food Controller, but to go one 
better—say, by saving on the meat allow- 
ance, to economise on what is ordinarily 
the most expensive item in her commis- 
sariat. ’ 
Gas cooking renders such economy not 
only possible but pleasant. By its means 
all kinds of hashes, stews, and casseroles 


or other savoury (and saving) dishes are 
prepared by simply being left to simmer— 
and the turning of a tap secures that only 
just sufficient gas shall be consumed to 
keep the contents of the cooking vessels at 
a proper temperature. When the dish has 
simmered long enough, another turn cuts 
off the gas entirely, and eliminates the 
waste inseparable from the use of coal. 
Thus, food and fuel can alike be econ- 
omised by using gas for cooking ; and an 
up-to-date gas cooker, far from being an 
extravagance, is ¢#e economy which will 
commend itself to all good housewives 
who are patriots—as who, to-day, are not ? 


Write for a copy of ** War-time Cookery’ to the 
Secretary of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, 47, Victoria Sireet, Westminster, S.W. 





























NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’ § SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


Non-party. Constitutional. 


WOMEN WORKERS’ DEMONSTRATION | 
at QUEEN'S HALL. 
(Sole Lessees and Managers—Messrs. Chappell and Co.) 
TUESDAY, Feb. 2oth, at 8 p-m. 
To support the Inclusion of Women in the Electoral Reform Bil! 


Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D., in the Chair. 

Speakers: ‘THE RicGHT HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 
Mr. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. Mrs. CREIGHTON. 
Mrs. OLIVER STRACHEY. Tue RicuTt Hon. THE 
Viscount COWDRAY. 


Admission ros. 6d., 2s. 6d., 1s. Free seats unreserved. 
Apply at the Offices, 14 Great Smith St., or at Queen’s Hall, 




















Typists provided. Meetings, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





FURNISHED HOUSE to LET on Chiltern Hills. 





TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Lectures, Sermons reported.— 








WANTED for a temporary engagement during March, really 


competent typist. Shorthand unnecessary. Good wages.—Address Box 
709, New STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street. Kingsway, Ww.c. 





ED-SITTING- -ROOM required by lady, to board with family ; ; 


Bayswater.—Full particulars and terms to H.L., clo NEw STATESMAN. 





Beautiful 
views One mile from West Wycombe Station. Four or five bedrooms, 
three sitting-rooms. Very moderate rent. Apply Mrs. Lloyd, 13, Brunswick 


Walk, Cambridge. 





THE PEASANT POTTERY SHOP has to LET, for exhibit 


burposes, a small Suite of very Attractive peo. Particulars on applica- 
tion 41, Devonshire Street, Theobald's Road, W.C 





DUCATED WOMAN, experienced organiser, who has bees 
occupying a responsible position with a successful War Committee, SEEKS 
reasonably paid EMPLOYMENT in London. Specially qualified as inter- 


viewer or controller of girls. A BMAn 
 weorg Cg T, Lo s. Address Box 708, New Statesman, 10, Great Queen 


State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








~ PRICE -THREEPENCE. 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 


Terms of Peace | 


| 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 











| The yearly subscription to THE NEW ae AN, 

including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 

| 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. | 
| All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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@ While the War lasts, and after it has ended, 


there must never be a broken Sailor or Soldier 
derelict on the streets. 


There are now, and will be, many brave fellows so maimed in 
this War that they will need not only the tenderest care of 
their nearest and dearest, but also regular and prolonged expert 


medical attention. 


The War Seal Foundation, initiated by Oswatp Stott, 
is a practical scheme for dealing with these special cases. It 
will provide a comfortable, well-appointed Flat, where the man 
may dwell with his family, free from the irk of institutional life 
and the taint of charity. 





The Scheme appeals alike to the sentimental and the practical. 
Hard-headed business men approve it and support it. Great 
organizations— The Great Western Railway, The London and 
North Western Railway, The Great Eastern Railway, The 
Furness Railway, and others—have adopted it and are selling 


War Seals by thousands. 


Whether you are sentimental or practical, or both, you should 
adopt the War Seal habit. If we are not content to be a 
Nation of Hypocrites we must look after the Living Soldier as 
ardently as we sing the praises of the Dead ones. 


For information about this great scheme address a postcard to 


THE SECRETARY, 
The War Seal Foundation, 


Coliseum Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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